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REFORMED THEOLOGY AS A GUARDIAN 
OF THE PURE GOSPEL’ 


Ir is possible that some will take offence at the title chosen for 
this lecture. Had it been chosen in a Pharisaic spirit—* God, 
I thank Thee that I am not as other men are ” ; or were it to be 
treated in a self-satisfied manner, we should justly incur a pro- 
phetic rebuke from our friend Karl Barth, nor could we complain 
if he hurled at us Cicero’s sharp taunt, “ Quousque tandem, 
Catilina /” 

But anyone who really appreciates the meaning of the 
epithet “ Reformed ” cannot speak otherwise than with great 
modesty on the subject of Reformed Theology. When the 
Reformed Students’ Union met in their new premises in Halle 
in 1912, Friedrich Loofs, in the name of the Faculty of Theology, 
gave a cordial address to the students, in which he declared “ that 
since the time of Schleiermacher there has not been in any real 
sense a Lutheran and a Reformed Theology in Germany: apart 
from a few atavisms, German scientific Theology has for decades 
been so ‘ evangelical’ that the old garments no longer fit it.” 
I entirely agree with these statements, for the really theological 
element in theology is Dogmatics, the knowledge of Christian 
truth. But how can anyone make the scientific knowledge of 
truth dependent on historical contingencies? ‘That it has 
actually been coloured by various views which theologians have 
inherited from the special teaching of their own churches, goes 
without saying. But if I were to base my own dogmatic theology 
on these particular aspects of truth, I should neither be acting 
in the true scientific spirit, nor should I be loyal to the spirit of 
the church “ reformed in accordance with the Word of God ” 
and liable to be reformed again and again as days go by. 


! This article was, in the first instance, delivered by its distinguished author in the form of 
an Address, at a meeting of the Continental Group of the Presbyterian Alliance, held at Wuppertal- 
Elberfeld, on the 11th day of September, 1930. We owe the translation to the competent German 
scholar, the Rev. Alex. K. Dallas, M.A., Edinburgh.—Enps. 
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In his Grundriss der Dogmatik, Paul Althaus, my colleague 

in Erlangen, says: “The dogmatic teaching contained in this 
book follows the teaching of the Lutheran Church. 
While our Systematic Theology bears strong traces of Luther’s 
theology, it also contains a great deal that is derived from 
Calvin.” ‘Thus speaks one of the best modern Lutherans—with 
the praiseworthy intention of thinking and speaking tolerantly. 
I should certainly regard myself as a strange exponent of Reformed 
Theology, were I to say: ‘‘ While my Systematic Theology bears 
strong traces of Calvin’s theology, it also contains a great deal 
that is derived from Luther.” Objectively, that might not be 
inaccurate, but I should regard it as a strange manner of expres- 
sing myself. From my reformed point of view, the starting point 
is not any human type of thought, any outstanding man, or any 
other product of the history of the Reformed Church, but the 
Bible. I therefore consider it to be quite legitimate, when an 
unmistakable reformed theologian like Adolf Schlatter bases his 
Christliche Dogmatik on “the profound study of the New 
Testament,” and deliberately leaves out of account all the 
differences that exist within Protestantism. Even a pronounced 
Calvinist theologian like Charles Hodge, whose book on Dog- 
matics is still regarded as authoritative in North America, rightly 
entitled it Systematic Theology. On the other hand, it seems to 
me to be illegitimate when Eduard Béhl calls his book Dogmattk, 
founded on the teaching of the Reformed Church, and claims 
that it contains Bible teaching, controlled by, and in accordance 
with, the Confessions of the Church. Even the Dutch theologian, 
H. Bavinck’s, book, Gereformeerde Dogmatick stresses unduly by 
its title the confessional basis on which it rests.’ “ Reformed” 
theology is characterised by its loyalty to the Bible—a loyalty 
which some Protestant schools charge with a lack of the historical 
sense. 

The subject of this lecture is forced upon our notice by the 
conditions in which we find ourselves. It is just because the 
distinguishing feature of Reformed Theology is loyalty to the 
complete Gospel and retains an open mind for a more profound 
understanding of the truth, its teaching has often been obscured, 


t It need hardly be said that these critical remarks are not meant to belittle the works referred 
to. Bavinck’s book is distinguished both by its comprehensiveness and by its thoughtful treatment 
of its subject. Some of Karl Barth’s statements about “ respect for the Confessional 
sound more rigid than the formula itself, and than the correct title of his book. But that would 
require a more lengthy criticism. 
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and some of its elements are in danger of being lost. These 
elements were present in special clearness and force in the 
Reformed Church. We must guard these against an illegitimate 
tendency to modernise them, and against a union to which we 
do not altogether object, but to which we cannot and will not 
sacrifice our own special testimony in so far as that testimony 
helps to preserve a complete and pure Gospel. 

This brings us to the first point on which Reformed Theology 
is to be regarded as a guardian of the pure Gospel. 


1. Tue Biste, It is accepted on all hands that the formal 
principle of Protestantism is the sole authority of the Holy 
Scriptures. But this principle is asserted with special emphasis 
by the Reformed Church. It goes back to Zwingli and Calvin 
(Institutio, I, 6-9). But Reformed Theology does not give it 
this prominence because of the weight of these great names, but 
because it has learned by experience that the Gospel can be kept 
pure and free from human partiality only by the use of the whole 
Bible. 

Such subordination to a collection of writings which came 
into existence and were gathered together by a historical process 
must not be influenced by any form of Traditionalism such as is 
seen at work in all human religions. It has an evangelical and 
Protestant basis only when we see by faith the presence of 
something absolute in the otherwise relative course of history. 
The absolute authority of Christ is the norm by which Christian 
Theology stands or falls. God, manifested in the flesh, The 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us. Our souls thirst after 
God Himself, not after a mere doctrine about God. And God 
does not come to meet mystically isolated and ecstatic human 
souls, but gives Himself in a historical revelation of Himself, as 
indeed all that we really possess and all that governs our life 
comes to us out of history. These are the compelling thoughts 
that enable us to realise the absoluteness of Christ which is fixed 
for our faith. We cannot follow out these thoughts fully here, 
but they must be regarded as assumed in what follows. 

According to our view, a historical revelation requires also 
a historical attestation and superintendence. The historical 
Christ, the self-revelation of God that appeared in history, 
cannot possibly be a figure that has hitherto remained ungrasped 
and has only now been disentangled by historical criticism from 
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an otherwise deceptive tradition. The historical Christ is the 
Christ of the New Testament.’ In this historical document 
we either have the real Christ, or have no revelation at all, but a 
disguise. According to the New Testament sources, the Christ 
of God did not appear like a fleeting meteor, but as the Messiah 
of Israel, the end of a previous history of revelation, the record of 
which is indispensable for our understanding of Him. Thus the 
Bible—Old and New Testaments—had a historically graduated 
share in the revelation of the absoluteness of Christ. 

The Bible thus becomes the historical medium of the 
present revelation of God. This is the meaning of Calvin’s 
doctrine of the testimonium Spiritus sancti internum to the 
authority of Scripture. To be sure, the reformer, in an age that 
knew nothing of exact critical investigation of the literature of 
the Bible, did not realise all the consequences of his statement. 
There are problems now that did not exist for him. But the 
basis of his doctrine remains unshaken. It is not the results of 
human investigation, but only the inward witness of the Holy 
Spirit, that gives us the confidence that God speaks to us in the 
Bible. In the Christ, to whom these books bear witness, God 
revealed Himself for all time to men at a definite, historical 
period. But He also reveals Himself now and in person through 
the Bible. The Bible is the unsurpassable form in which the 
contents of the historical self-revelation of God in Christ is 
mediated to mankind at large and to men individually. 

Thus the witness of the Bible to Christ stands supreme above 
all the subsequent testimonies that the Church has produced. 
Witness is borne by the Church of God throughout the centuries 
and by this witness she begets her children. There can be no 
loyalty to the Bible if this fact is not recognised. But this is 
the point at issue between Catholicism and Protestantism—the 
question whether Christians are to be controlled by these 
subordinate testimonies of the Church, or whether they are to be 
led on to a personal and present experience of the revelation 
of God in the Christ of the Bible such as will enable them, if need 
be, to criticise the Church and reject its merely derivative 
authority. It is possible, to be sure, that owing to this contrast 
Protestant and Catholic Christians may, up to a point at which 
debate about the ultimate certainties is suspended, attain a kind 


™ This simple truth has been developed by M. Kahler in his book, Der sogenannte bistorische Fesus 
und der geschichtliche biblische Christus, 1896. 
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of practical community of faith; but it is not possible to draw 
up a systematic theology which would be both Protestant and 
Catholic, because it is the essential task of such a theology to get 
down to the basic truths. Protestant theology, however, will 
best perform its task if it does not bind itself even loosely before- 
hand to any confessional interpretation of the personal conviction 
gained from the Bible, but rears its structure ever afresh, even if 
it is not altogether independent of inherited teachings. That 
is the kind of loyalty to the Bible that the Reformed Church 
teaches. I follow it, not because it is “‘ Reformed,” but because 
it leads us on to appropriate the pure and complete Gospel.’ 

This does not mean that we are to adopt in all respects the 
theoretical and practical methods of treating the Bible that were 
followed by our forefathers. Protestant orthodoxy, and in 
especial the Reformed school of it, has certainly been guilty of 
grave exaggerations here. It has on occasion gone so far as to 
profess belief in the divine and infallible inspiration of the 
Hebrew vowel points and in the classical purity of New Testa- 
ment Greek. We must not be content to accept reluctantly 
the facts actually established by historical criticism and by 
comparative religion ; we must be ready to welcome them because 
they are calculated to clear away legalistic impurities from the 
Gospel. We come to see revelation as given in the course of 
actual history, although it stands out from the universal course 
of history as a compact entity in itself. No subsequent happening 
contributes any real addition to it. Later events and discoveries 
can only suggest interpretations which may stimulate our minds 
but cannot be really authoritative. In proportion as we are 
prepared to lay hold upon the total revelation given in the Bible, 
we are enabled to reproduce the contents of the Gospel in its 
purity and completeness from our personal faith. 


2. Justirication. ‘The central content of the whole Bible 
and especially of the Gospel is Christ—not only as a teacher, 
and as a pattern of moral living, nor even merely as a religious 
genius, but as the absolute and present revelation of the grace of 
God. He whose heart is opened to receive this revelation— 
and this is done through believing faith—possesses God in person 
and, in Him, salvation. 


A fine modern example of Calvin's exegetical practice of taking the whole Bible, instead of 
merely emphasising favourite ideas, is found in Dr. Siegfried Goebel. See the instructive little 
book dedicated to him, Zum Geddchtnis an Dr. Siegfried Goebel, Erlangen, 1929. 
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This bursts the bonds of the legalism which fetters every 
non-evangelical religion, be it Christian or otherwise. All such 
religions regard it as essential that man should observe sacred 
traditions of worship and life, that he should submit himself 
morally and intellectually to an institution with its sacred 
services and dogmas, in order thereby to expect salvation. But 
in a completely purified evangelical Christianity this scheme of 
worship and reward is replaced by a clear, personal relationship, 
the father to the child, the holy and gracious God to the sinner. 
And this relationship cannot possibly be earned or acquired. 
It is the wondrous and present reality, in which the sinner meets 
with the Christ of God in the gracious word of the Gospel and 
lays hold on the confidence that God has forgiven him and will 
never cast him off. 

That is the meaning of the forensic or juristic, not the 
medical or chemical, view of Justification. What lies nearest to 
the sinner’s heart is not the attainment of new moral strength, 
but that he may stand before God; not that he be made 
righteous, but that he may be pronounced righteous. The 
outstanding interest is centred in religion, not in morality ; on 
the Beyond, not on the Here ; on God Himself, not on the world 
first, with God as a subsidiary help to our personal and social 
existence in it. 

There is no doubt whatever that evangelical and Protestant 
Christianity of all shades owes to Martin Luther the clear 
recognition of this truth in its complete, eschatological sweep, 
omitting all that is intermediate and concentrating on the 
‘ultimate’ reality. Zwingli had already endeavoured to 
reform religion in the light of Bible teaching, but it was only 
after Luther’s teaching had become widely known that Zwingli 
also found in the Bible these peculiarly Protestant truths. 
Calvin, too, declared himself a disciple of Luther in this respect. 
“Reformed ” theology must therefore not take to itself the 
credit of having discovered this pure Gospel. It can only 
claim to be one of the guardians of it. And yet, in respect of 
this Doctrine of Justification, it can be said that the “ Reformed ” 
teachers have been the best Lutherans. The Heidelberg 
Catechism (Question 60f) and the Westminster Catechisms 
(Questions 7off and 33) give distinct expression to the Doctrine 
of Justification, whereas, as is well known, Luther’s Catechism 
only deals with the subject generally and not dogmatically. 
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Here in Wuppertal I need only mention the names of the three 
Reformed theologians of whom we have heard today’, Gottfried 
Daniel Krummacher, Hermann Friedrich Kohlbriigge, and Paul 
Geyser. The Catholic dogmatic theologian Méhler was doubt- | 
less also thinking of the movement led by Krummacher when he 
declared in 1832—just a century ago—that the Reformed 
theologians insisted even more strongly than the Lutherans on 
the assurance of salvation. Of course that can only be possible 
with a clearly forensic Doctrine of Justification—a doctrine that 
averts the gaze from human qualities and looks only towards 
God. It is also perhaps not altogether fortuitous that Karl 
Barth, whose special emphasis on the reality of God and of the 
word of His grace so quickly gained the ear of his time, is of 
“ reformed ” lineage. 

There are perhaps special reasons why reformed theology 
has preserved in such clarity and purity Luther’s work on this 
subject. But before we enter upon these, there are two deduc- 
tions which can be drawn from the Protestant view of Justifica- 
tion. 

(a) Seeing that the thoughts of Paul, which were rediscovered 
by Luther, are directed upon the acquittal of the sinner at the 
Last Judgment, it is clear that it is not our main business to 
preach a “ social Gospel,” but to bring out clearly what Calvin— 
in complete agreement with the real Luther—called the medttatio 
futurae vitae (Institutio III, 9). Christ is not a Messiah of life 
here, but the once crucified and now exalted King of the future, 
eternal Kingdom of God. The task of His messengers, therefore, 
is not to seek in the first place the culture of civilisation, but to 
aim at the conversion of men, and thus gather in the members 
of His Kingdom. In the interests of a pure Gospel, one of the 
urgent tasks of the present day is to preserve this work from the 
danger of being secularised. 

(4) In order to judge of faith as the medium of Justification, 
the difference between Law and Gospel should be kept in clear 
view. The Law—the moral claim of God on man—retains its 
place in the plan of salvation, preparing the way for faith and 
forming a framework for it; but the Law must not be inter- 
mingled with the Justification that is by faith. As Paul says 
(Gal. iii. 12) : the law is not of faith ; he that doeth it shall live 
in it. The really great thing that Luther did was to rediscover 

t In the brilliant lecture delivered by Pastor Klugkist Hesse on the work of these three men. 
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this clear Pauline contrast. Even Augustine, the great teacher . 
of Grace, did not understand it. He remained a legalist. He 
regarded Grace as the efficient power, and faith as the germ of 
new qualities produced by it. But whenever the assurance of 
Justification is based on new qualities, it begins to totter. The 
“ Liberty of a Christian Man,” with all that is involved in it, 
is lost. Grace means to us God’s free mercy, and Faith is the 
open eye by which we see the Sun of Grace. That the Sun of 
Grace does shine in Christ for the sinner, and that the sinner can 
see it—these are the great truths, independent of and incom- 
mensurable with all other ethical and psychological data. They 
mean the incursion into human life of the Absolute which is in 
Christ for the world. 

The retention of these two points is essential to the real 
understanding of the Gospel. We do not pretend that Reformed 
Theology has always and everywhere been beyond criticism in 
this matter. In some Lutheran circles, indeed, the conviction 
is held that the Reformed teaching regarding the relation of the 
Gospel to the social side of life should be carefully avoided as a 
danger. Reformed teaching is also frequently charged with 
failing to distinguish clearly between Law and Gospel. Surely 
no one can justly bring such an accusation against Calvin. 
Mention has already been made of his meditatio futurae vitae, 
which some have regarded as a plea for the ascetic life. On the 
subject of Justification (Jmstitutio III, 11) his teaching is distinctly 
forensic and he strongly emphasises the contrast between legal 
and Gospel righteousness. But he is not content to treat this 
as an isolated truth: he fits it into his comprehensive system of 
theology. It affords another example of his use of the whole 
Bible. In the next inferences which are drawn from the central 
evangelical Doctrine of Salvation, Calvin’s system is true to the 
Pauline and Johannine teaching. It is from this lofty point of 
view that all sides of life are surveyed—in the light of the whole 
Bible, including the Old Testament. Gospel teaching unfolds 
its universality without losing any of its purity. 


3. THe Reception or Satvation. Here we have the first 
test of the purity and logical truth of evangelical teaching. 
Three theories are possible : 

(a) The popular theory of Synergism. It was introduced 
into Protestant theology by Melanchthon, and appeared in the 
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Reformed Church as Arminianism. As against a mechanical 
Determinism it seeks to guard the truth that the life of faith is 
entered upon by a conscious, voluntary decision and involves . 
personal responsibility ; but by following out all the logical 
consequences, it sets up again Law and Morality, regards “ free 
Grace ” as a mere manner of speech, and produces a needless 
excitement in the heart instead of a calm and yet a stimulating 
assurance. 

(6) A deeper insight inevitably leads to the Pauline and 
Johannine view. Founding on Philippians ii. 13, I would call 
it Energism. “ It is God that worketh in you both to will and 
to do.” These words do not enunciate a psychologically 
Determinist doctrine. They express an unshakeable faith. 
Following a method that is now being called that of “ existencial 
thought,” the words constitute a statement which may at times 
seem meaningless, but which the believer cannot but maintain, 
if he is to preserve his existence as a believer. However certain 
it be that it is I who will and believe and do, however certain it 
be that no abstract force can relieve me from the necessity of 
personal decision, it is equally certain that, as a believing man, 
I attribute to Divine Grace this act of mine that lays hold of 
justifying grace. He who is born of God believes (John i. 12f) 
and accepts Christ. This seems to exclude an inactive faith, 
for he that hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His, and 
only those who are led by the Spirit of God are the children of 
God (Rom. viii. 9, 14). It is not as if faith were rendered 
unnecessary by moral behaviour, or as if Justification were suspen- 
ded or outdone by some special Sanctification. Faith, i.e. the 
personal relationship to God, maintains irremovably its central 
place. Nor does it give way before a legalistic scheme of works 
and reward, but it evinces itself in obedience (Rom. i. 5), and its 
genuineness is derronstrated by love (1 Cor. viii. 3; 1 John 
iii, 9, 14). “‘ We know that we have passed from death unto 
life because we love the brethren.” Evidently, the danger of 
attaching an improper value to works must be guarded against, 
and therefore the ‘ motive’ is supplemented by the ‘ quietive ’ 
—it is God who works in me. Free Grace and moral obedience 
are, as it were, the counterpoises which maintain the spiritual 
life in continual progress and prevent it from ceasing to advance. 
It is these two elements that are summed up together in the 
saying of Christ, “ My sheep hear my voice and I know them and 
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they follow me, and I give them eternal life, and they shall never 
perish, neither shall any one pluck them out of my hand” 
(John x. 27f). 

These Pauline-Johannine ideas are cardinally involved in the 
Calvinistic Theology. They combine into a powerful unity 
profound Gospel truths which are elsewhere found as separate 
fragments. It is when they are thus combined that they afford 
a sound theoretic support for an assurance that is both calm and 
active. The Divine Grace, which Luther and Melanchthon 
conceived as pardoning mercy appropriated by faith, is here 
seen to be the radiant sun that opens the closed eye of faith. 
The logical inference is here drawn, that the donum perseverantiae 
can only be assured to the believer who lives in the obedience of 
faith. This also explains why the doctrine of Predestination was 
firmly upheld. Apart from this, it is nothing but an idle specula- 
tion. Here it stands clearly forth, indissolubly conjoined with 
its counterpoise, the so-called Syllogismus practicus. As is said 
in Question 86 of the Heidelberg Catechism, the believer does 
good works inter alia “ that in ourselves we may be assured of our 
faith by its fruits” ; and according to Question 53f, by “ faith ” 
is meant the faith that the Holy Spirit “is given to me, makes 
me by a true faith a sharer of Christ and of all His benefits, 
comforts me, and will be mine for ever.” In the words of the 
Westminster Confession XVI, 2, “ By good works believers 
strengthen their assurance of salvation.” 

It is easy to criticise the separate parts of this system after 
violently wrenching them apart from each other. When taken 
together they form a splendid unity, and that not only as a system, 
but practically, as is seen in the words of Jesus (Matt. vii. 16) : 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” Adolf Harnack has said 
wisely that every living religion includes an element of mystery. 
Here we have that element, at once intensely spiritual and 
intensely active. 

To be sure, we come up against a difficulty in what seems to be 
theinherent inevitable Particularism of Election. It should perhaps 
be, and has often been, compensated for by Biblical Universalism. 
As far back as 1566 Bullinger’s Helvetica posterior expounded 
Election by free grace apart from the thought of Repro- 
bation. In 1903 the Presbyterian Church of the United States 
of North America added to the Westminster Confession explan- 
atory remarks to the effect that Election was not to be taken as 
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meaning anything irreconcilable with the love of God for all 
men, or as discouraging missionary effort. I remember reading 
in a German Lutheran Church newspaper about that time, . 
“ Thank heaven, our Confessions need no revision.” But it is 
an essential mark of Reformed Theology that it allows room for 
progress so long as the Biblical foundation is retained. 

(c) Lutheranism has repeatedly tried to find a way out by 
appealing to what has been called “ the objectivity of the means 
of grace,” and it became involved in a confused mingling of 
Quietistic and Sacramental Mysticism and Synergism. The 
purity of the Gospel has to be defended against all attempts to 
transfer the mystery inherent in religion from the personal sphere 
to the outward sphere. But we do require a vigorous insistence 
on an objectivity that is spiritual. 


4. THEOcENTRIC THEOLOGY. There can be no doubt that, 
if the Gospel is to unfold its full power, Subjectivism must 
be avoided. Sure standing ground can only be found in the 
objectivity of the living God and of the revelation of His Kingdom. 
The use of the whole Bible and a profound appreciation of the 


history of salvation to which it bears witness raises us above the 
narrowness of spiritual selfishness which only partially brings 
the hungry soul into touch with the objectivities of revelation. 
Evangelical religion, if it is not to become mere Pantheistic 
Mysticism without any history behind it, will always base the 
salvation of the believer on the revelation of God in Christ and 
on the word of His grace. All too frequently the soul is so 
occupied with itself and its salvation, that it loses the comprehen- 
sive look and all interest in the doings of God’s grace and power. 
To do this shrivels the spiritual life. 

(a) At the very heart of the life of faith must stand the 
living God, who desires to be held in honour for His own sake, 
and not only the deliverer of the soul and the supreme means of 
salvation. ‘To see Him in His revelation ts Salvation. Classical 
expression to this truth is given by Jesus Himself (John xvii. 3) : 
“This is eternal life, to know thee, the only true God and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” Certainly, to look at God 
brings blessedness, but when faith attains maturity my blessedness 
becomes full-grown as a kind of by-product. Even Luther, 
although he started from a personal need of salvation declares, 
this. In a note on the Doxology, which he appended to his 
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exposition of the Fifth Psalm, he says: “ Glory be to the Father 
and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost—that is the note struck 
by the first commandment and by the first petition. Nothing 
can be dearer to our hearts than the honour of God.” In 
Calvin, this is the theme of his entire theology. Writing to 
Cardinal Sadolet, he points out the incorrectness of saying that 
man’s need of salvation can be satisfied by the hierarchical church, 
and maintains that man’s need of salvation should not be made the 
starting point at all. He says, “It is neither true piety nor 
correct theology to direct men’s attention mainly to their own 
salvation. It is for God and not for ourselves mainly that we 
are born. But in order to make the glorifying of His name 
more attractive to men and to stimulate their zeal for it, the 
Lord has so ordained it, that by seeking His glory men always 
best further their own salvation.” Similar statements occur in 
the Genevan and Westminster Catechisms. E.g., “What is the 
chief end of human life? To know God who is the author of it. 
Why do you say that? Because God created us and placed us 
in the world that He might be glorified through us. Therefore 
it becomes us that we should dedicate our lives to Him from 
whom they come. But what is man’s chief good? Just this: 
because, if this is taken from us, we are more wretched than the 
animals,” These statements also imply that assurance of salvation 
should find expression not only in the acceptance of, but also in 
self-denying devotion to the revelation of God’s grace, to His 
honour and to His Kingdom, in imitation of Christ who said 
(John iv. 34), “ My meat is to do the will of Him that sent me and 
to finish His work.” ‘The Kingdom of God is not only the 
Kingdom of Grace, but also of nature. The first does not 
disappear behind the second. 

(4) Christ, as King of the Kingdom of God, is more than 
the means of adjusting the holiness of God to His pardoning 
mercy. To regard Him as the living and exalted head of His 
people, to Whom everything is to be subjected, is an essential 
part of theocentric theology. Calvin regards Christ’s Lordship 
as both outward and inward. Through the exalted Christ 
God makes a twofold call—a universal and a special (vocatio 
universalis et specialis. Instit. III, 24, 8 and Rom. ix. 6ff; 
xi. 32). In virtue of the universal call, the Spirit of Christ is 
to control and govern the public life of nations. It is here that 
God’s law finds its sphere. Even the Old Testament, which 
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exhibits a national life pervaded by divine ideas, becomes 
important here. It is possible that Calvin’s picture of theocracy 
is drawn in an ultra-legalistic manner, but “ Reformed” | 
theology does not slavishly adhere to any human type. In the 
interests of the purity of the Gospel, a compulsory carrying out 
of the first table of the law must certainly be waived. The 
Genevans did right when, on October 27th, 1903, the 350th 
anniversary of the execution of Servetus, they erected a monu- 
ment to his memory. And not only Theology, but Christian 
Governments as well, might derive helpful suggestions from the 
conception of a “ universal calling” which would be of more 
benefit to national life, except in cases where it has become 
actually anti-Christian, than the current theory that political 
and economic life are laws to themselves. The term “ a social 
gospel” is certainly an exaggeration of anything taught by 
Calvin and a denial of the religious basis of the Gospel: but we 
are bound to respect the radical measures against national burdens 
which were possible in North America as a kind of after-effect 
of the Calvinist spirit. The delegate from Wuppertal who so 
kindly welcomed our conference in the town hall of Elberfeld, 


suggested that the Elberfeld system of moral and personal 


oversight of the poor could be traced back to “ reformed ” 


influences. That is so. It goes back to the founder of the 
Free Church of Scotland, Thomas Chalmers. He declared that 
good order in morals and independence of spirit were well- 
pleasing to God even if only few of the elect were concerned. 
That is what is meant by the “ universal calling ” and it must 
not be neglected in favour of the “ special calling” that is only 
concerned with the future life. Abraham Kuyper, in his 
splendid lectures in America on Calvinism, has shown clearly 
how in Calvinism all spheres of life were brought into subjection 
to the sovereign God, to whom alone honour is due. 

The special calling through the Spirit holds good of the 
living members of Christ, who “in Him ” are brought into the 
new world and gain not only assurance of justification but also 
the desire of obedience. The doctrine of the insertio or insitio 
corporis Christi (Institutio III, 1,1; 11, 10; Heidelberg Cate- 
chism 20; Larger Westminster Catechism 66) contains truths 
that are essentially Pauline and Johannine (2 Cor. v. 17, 21; 
John vi. 48ff; xv. 1ff), and goes far beyond the mere individual- 
istic formula of Justification for Christ’s sake. 
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(c) The “ universal” and “ special” calling must also be 
applied to the Church, which is not merely an institution “ for 
the Word and the Sacraments.” The widespread misinterpreta- 
tion of Article 7 of the Augsburg Confession (as if the sole ele- 
ments making up the Church were the Word and the Sacraments) 
may apply to a congregatio but not to a communto sanctorum. 
Christ intended the Church to be more than a gathering of 
individuals, each of whom is fed apart and separately by God’s 
Word and Sacrament. To be sure, these are radii starting out 
from Christ as the centre, and are among the essentials of the 
Church. But the circumference, uniting these, is also essential. 
The “ members” must be in organic union. The Church is 
the Body of Christ. The New Testament contains rules for its 
organisation and its discipline which cannot be neglected without 
penalty. To derive certain definite offices from the Bible may 
in some cases seem carrying legalism too far, but the functions 
which these offices are meant to serve are essential to the Church, 
and her efficiency is diminished when she lays them aside. In 
this regard it is the task of theology to remind her of these 
functions. The gap between the actual conditions of the Church 
and the ideal set before her should be a summons not to be 
content with a minimum activity but to set free the full power 
of the Gospel. 

But even a Church activity carried on faithfully in the light 
of the Bible will not enable us to attain a perfect Church con- 
taining nothing but true believers, It is a misunderstanding 
of Calvin that represents him as looking upon the Church as a 
visible community of those who have been predestinated. He dis- 
tinguishes quite clearly between the general call to the Church 
and the special call to membership in the living Body of Christ. 
To bring about the latter rests with God alone. But He makes 
use for this purpose of the services of man, and such services are 
blessed in proportion as they observe the Divine rules of the 
universal calling. 

The Sacraments are seen in their true light only when they 
are viewed in the “ fellowship of the Saints.” The lack of 
clearness on this subject that prevails among German Protestants 
endangers the purity of the Gospel. It is to Luther (Sermon on 
Mark xvi. 16, Weimar Edition, Vol. 10, p. 141f) that we owe the 
conception of the Sacraments as divine seals confirming the 
Word. It has passed into the Heidelberg Catechism (Question 
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65f). It contains the most serviceable Gospel statement on the 
subject. The Sacraments are more than human tokens, but 
they are not magical charms. Wherein lies their sealing power ? 
From the individualistic point of view this question is difficult 
to answer. For it is difficult to see how the merely individual 
application of the elements in Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
should have a stronger sealing effect than a powerful setting forth 
of the Word of Grace. But in the household of the children of 
God, which embraces and raises and carries the individual 
child, the Sacraments do gain actual sealing power, and assure 
the believer whose faith is weak that he does not stand apart in 
illusion, but has his share in the gracious acts of God to His 
people. It is this that strengthens both the religious and moral 
life of the believer. And it is here that we reach an objectivity 
which is a part of theocentric theology. ‘The power resides, 
not in what the Church does by its human thoughts and efforts, 
but in what God gives to her and works in her. 


5. Fintrum NON £ST CAPAX INFINITI. What has just 
been set forth means that the personal life of faith is supported 


and surrounded by objective realities, But the purity of faith, 
of the spiritual and personal approach to God, demands a relative 
and constantly repeated application of the ancient “ reformed ” 
motto, finttum non est capax infiniti. “The Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us.” ‘This is the basal axiom which the 
Christian faith affirms, even when that axiom does not fit into 
the forms of current thought. But if the absolute God and His 
self-revelation in Christ in human form are to be laid hold of, we 
must keep in view the maxim just quoted, in order to avoid an 
unspiritual idolatry. 

This holds good 

(a) Of the Church. A sharp and clear distinction must be 
maintained between the Church Visible and the Church 
Invisible. 

(4) Of the Bible. We refer back to what was said in Section 
1 about the historically graduated character of the revelation 
contained in it. 

(c) Of the Sacraments, especially in respect of the corporeal 
presence of Christ in the Supper. The maxim emerged in defence 
of the Gospel doctrine of the Sacraments when an impossible 
“ realistic ” interpretation of the words of institution was carried 
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over into the Doctrine of Christ in order to maintain the 
ubiquitas corporis Christi, Orthodox Christology in its “ re- 
formed ” shape is just as untenable as the Lutheran form of it. 
The maxim reminds us that in our spiritual fellowship with the 
Living Christ we must leave out all reference to the corporeal 
presence of Christ—both in and apart from the Supper. This 
is the only serviceable meaning of the statement—in itself other- 
wise meaningless—that the body of Christ is in Heaven. Evan- 
gelical faith learns that God’s historical revelation uses the Word 
as a corporeal means to produce spiritual results and He looks 
for a spiritual corporeality yet to appear. In the meantime He 
regards the assumption of directly corporeal effects as a sullying 
of its spiritual and personal character. What some people call 
*‘ reformed ” Dualism and Spiritualism is an indispensable pro- 
tection against a mysticism of Nature—theosophical and 
otherwise. 

(d) Against the attempt to set up on earth the perfect 
kingdom of Christ. Such a tendency is natural to a secularised 
Calvinism which loosens the “ universal calling” from its 
religious connections. The earthly kingdom of peace, the 
organisation of mankind through conduct inspired by love, which 
hovered before the eyes of a theorising German philosophy and 
theology as a regulating principle, an ideal that can only be 
reached by infinite approximation—this is aimed at by the prac- 
tical “ American ” mind through agencies that are political and 
social in their nature. 

(e) Against Perfectionism, which believes in the possibility 
of perfected qualities in the Christian man during his lifetime on 
earth. 

Faith in God, who “ justifies the ungodly ” (Rom. iv. 5) can 
only be retained if it proves itself true in all directions. But 
if it is to be kept pure and clear, it must not allow itself to be 
outdone or replaced by any kind of earthly tangibleness or by 
any goal thought of as something to be attained on earth. Sol 
Deo gloria. 

E, F. Kart Miuuer. 


Erlangen, Germany. 





POSITIVE REASONS FOR BELIEVING THAT 
THE BIBLE IS THE WORD OF GOD. 


My Lecture tonight’ is constructive. Init I aim at setting forth 
reasons of a purely positive nature for the belief that the Bible 
is the word of God. 

The Bible, to us Protestants, is scarcely a word of doubtful 
denotation. We mean by it all the Books of the Old and of the 
New Testaments, exclusive of Apocryphal Books, whether Old 
or New. It is worth observing that the whole of Christendom 
accepts the New Testament Canon as denoting the same identical 
Books from Matthew to Revelation. I do not deny that it 
took some time for the whole of Christendom to come to a unani- 
mous finding as to what were all the Books that went to form the 
New Testament Canon, albeit that for the major part of the New 
Testament there always was unanimity. But as the outcome of 
much thought and many investigations, all Christendom— 
Syriac, Coptic, Greek, Roman, Protestant—came in the end 
to mean by the term New Testament one and the same Books. 
That unanimity seems to me very impressive. 

To the Old Testament the non-Protestant Churches add 
certain Books known as the Old Testament Apocrypha. I am 
inclined to think that this condition of things, in respect of the 
non-Protestant Churches, arose out of the fact that, within the 
period that the Scriptures of the Jews were being rendered out 
of Hebrew into the Greek of the Septuagint, certain Hebrew 
Books that were not regarded as canonical in Palestine were in 
Egypt rendered into Greek. These got bound up with the proper 
Greek Old Testament, and not these only but certain other 
Books of Jewish authorship that never were in Hebrew. These 
additions to the strict Hebrew Canon form the Old Testament 
Apocrypha. But the Jews, unto whom were committed the 
Old Testament Oracles of God, never recognised these Apocryphal 
Books as belonging to their Canon. We, Protestants, recognise 
as Old Testament Scripture the Books contained in the pure 
Jewish Canon and none other. 


* Delivered on November 2oth, 1930, as an Address under the auspices of the Newcastle and 
Gateshead Bible Witness League. 
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Of this Bible, then, we, with the Second Helvetic Con- 
fession say, not merely that it contains the word of God, but 
that it is the word of God. 

To say that the Bible is the word of God is tantamount to 
saying that what the Bible says God says, that what the Bible 
teaches God teaches—although that statement has to be well 
sensed. 

Now that is a great and high claim that we advance in respect 
of the Bible; a claim indeed that ought not to be put forward 
without solid reasons. What are those reasons ? The remainder 
of this Lecture will be devoted to setting forth some of them. 


i 


THIS HAS BEEN THE CoMMON FaITH OF THE CHURCH OF GoD IN 
ALL AGES. 


We might, for proof, ascend the stream of time beyond the 
days in which Our Lord lived on earth. We might for example 
note the character of the Psalmist’s response to the Law—how 
he loved it, thought it sweeter than honey, more precious than the 
finest gold, purer than silver that has been purified seven times in 
earthen furnace. But we have not at our disposal the time for an 
investigation of that character; nor is it necessary. We know 
that our Lord Jesus had in His hands the Old Testament to all 
intents and purposes as we now have it. How did He regard 
those Scriptures? I answer, to begin with, in the words of 
E. Haupt, a German rationalist, who, in his volume entitled 
“Old Testament quotations on the Four Gospels,” says: ‘We 
recognise first what no doubt scarcely requires proof, that Jesus 
treats the Old Testament in its entirety as the word of God. 
Down to the smallest letter and most casual word, it is to Him 
truth, and that, religious truth ” (Warfield’s Trans.). 

That witness on the part of Haupt is corroborated by West- 
cott. But, on the reasonable supposition that, broadly speak- 
ing, the evangelists faithfully record the words of our Lord, we 
may see for ourselves that the Lord Jesus always held the Old 
Testament Scriptures as the word of God. Thus, glancing at 
the record of His life, we find that, early in His Ministry, He 
declared : “ Till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all things be ful- 
filled ” (Matt. v. 18). Later on in His ministry, He declared 
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that “ the scripture cannot be broken ” (John x. 35). I know 
that it has been argued that in the New Testament the definite 
singular noun “ the scripture ” always means a particular passage 
of the Old Testament, and never the Old Testament as a whole. 
But that “the scripture” sometimes—I do not need to say 
always—means more than a particular verse or passage of 
the Old Testament is (among several places which might 
be cited, but to which I cannot now within the time more 
definitely refer) evident from Acts viii. 32: “ Now the passage 
of ‘ the scripture ’ which he was reading was this, He was led as a 
sheep to the slaughter.” Here it is quite obvious that the 
“passage” (although itself more extensive than a single verse), 
is only part of “ the scripture.” That single verse, Acts viii. 32, 
is sufficient to prove that “ the scripture”’ may mean the whole Old 
Testament. That, in John x. 35, “the scripture ” means not 
the particular passage of Psalm Ixxxii. 6, “I have said, Ye are gods,” 
from which Jesus draws an inference, but the whole Old Testament 
is evident, because our Lord’s argument is based on what has the 
essential form of a syllogism. The major premiss is: “ The 
scripture cannot be broken.” ‘That is a universal affirmative. 
The minor premiss: “‘I have said, Ye are gods,’ is part of 
scripture,” is a particular affirmative. The conclusion is in- 
evitable, to wit : “ The saying of Psalm lxxxii. 6, is indefectible.” 
In other words, in John x. 35, Jesus by the term “ the scrip- 
ture” means the Old Testament as a unitary whole, and of 
that whole He says, that it cannot be broken, that it is infallible. 
Still later, in Gethsemane (Matt. xxvi. 53-54), our Lord uttered 
these words: “ Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my 
Father, and He shall presently give me more than twelve legions 
of angels? But how then shall the scriptures (i.e. the Old 
Testament) be fulfilled, that thus it must be?” Thus, to our 
Lord it was conceivable that His body should be broken, but not 
that the Old Testament should fail. 

He evidently thought about the Old Testament after He rose 
from the dead as He had done in all the time of His public 
ministry, because otherwise He would not have upbraided the 
two disciples with whom He forgathered on the way to Emmaus 
as He did when He addressed them in the words: “O foolish 
men and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have 
spoken ” (Luke xxiv. 25). Haupt’s inference from the data with 
which the Four Gospels supply us is found to be unquestionably 
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correct. Now the unmistakableness of the regard in which our 
Lord held the Old Testament has been the sheet anchor that has 
kept the great body of evangelical Christians from drifting away 
from a valuable truth, at a time when the storm of destructive 
criticism has blowed fierce and long. 

It will, nevertheless, be worth while to glance at what the 
New Testament writers, disciples of Jesus, thought of the Old 
Testament. And here again I adopt the method of letting the 
finding of the general run of Biblical scholars in a matter of this 
kind find expression at the hand of a learned rationalist, in this 
instance, Dr. Toy of Chicago, a Unitarian whom no one will 
suppose to be biased in our favour. In his work, “ Quotations 
in the New Testament,” he writes: “We know from the 
general tone of the New Testament that it regards the Old 
Testament as the revealed and inspired word of God.” The 
correctness of that witness we can verify for ourselves. Matthew, 
in pure narrative, himself regards the conception and Virgin Birth 
of our Lord ; His flight into Egypt ; His coming into Nazareth 
where He was brought up; His conducting a great and memor- 
able ministry in Galilee ; His devotion to the alleviation of pain ; 
His adoption of a method of teaching by parables; His being 
forsaken of His very Apostles, in the hour of His greatest trial ; as 
all having taken place in order that the Old Testament Scriptures 
should be fulfilled. Mark and Luke have fewer appeals of that 
nature than has Matthew. John, perhaps, equals Matthew in 
this regard. All three are at one with Matthew in finding in 
cardinal events in the life of our Lord the fulfilment of eternal 
purposes of God of which intimations had been given in Old 
Testament Scripture. 

Paul, too, might be quoted at length so as to establish the 
correctness of Otto Pfleiderer’s summing up in the present 
reference: “ Paul assumed,” says Pfleiderer, “ the irrefragable 
authority of the letter of the Old Testament as the immediately 
revealed word of God ” (Paulinism i. 88).* I quote 2 Tim. iii. 16, 
not because I think Pfleiderer’s interpretation of Paul’s attitude 
towards the authority of the Old Testament Scriptures is open 
to challenge, but in order again to call attention to the meaning 
of “ Theopneustos.” ‘“ All Scripture is theopneustos,” that is, 
“‘ God-breathed,” or “ given-by-inspiration-of-God.” It is, of 
course, in order to speak of the Biblical writers as “ inspired.” 

€ Cf. Warfield’s The Bible Doctrine of Inspiration. 
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But it would be scarcely congruous to speak of the writers as 
“‘ God-breathed ” or as “ given-by-inspiration-of-God.” Paul 
therefore speaks here not directly of personal inspiration, but of | 
graphical inspiration. He has the whole Old Testament in its 
several parts before his mind, and of the sum total he says that 
it is given-by-inspiration-of-God. 

The fundamental fault of the late Dr, Orr’s “ Inspiration and 
Revelation,” in my judgment a disappointing book—is that he 
overlooks the real significance of Theopneustos, and seems to 
refuse to take it as a passive, and so refuses to make Inspiration 
anything but personal, refuses to make it graphical as Paul 
does. I say that with reluctance of Dr. Orr, for, along several 
lines, he rendered in his time no little service to the truth of 
the Gospel. But that Theopneustos means “ God-breathed ” 
Warfield showed beyond reasonable cavil in an article that 
appears in Vol. I of his collected works, under the title—“ God- 
inspired Scripture.” Dr. Moffatt has acknowledged it, and Mr. 
E. K. Simpson, a first-rate Greek scholar, has confirmed the 
truth of Warfield’s contention in a paper over his name which 
appears in Vol. II, Number 4, of The Evangelical Quarterly. 

It may be said that all that has so far been argued bears 
on the Old Testament only. But what, it may be asked, can we, 
on these lines, affirm of the New Testament? I answer: 

(a) Our Lord Himself promised that He would so grant the 
Holy Spirit unto those men whom He was to use as instruments 
in establishing His cause and kingdom in the world as that they 
should be led into the whole truth, and the Apostle Paul, for one, 
acknowledges that he was the recipient of the Holy Spirit in this 
very sense so that the choice of his very words was made under 
the superintendence of the Holy Spirit—‘‘ wedding spiritual 
thoughts to spiritual words,” for so we should render rvevmarixéis 
mvevparixa cvyxpivovres in I Cor. ii. 13. 

(6) All the New Testament writers speak to us with a sense 
of finality. They never make a hesitating statement. They 
narrate, they issue orders, as men conscious, even when they 
do not, in so many words say so, that the authority of the Spirit 
of God lies behind all their affirmations. Paul, in fact, in giving 
orders to the Corinthian Church as to how public worship 
should be conducted, closes on this authoritative note, “ If any 
man think himself to be spiritual let him acknowledge that the 
things that I write unto you is the commandment of the Lord ” 
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(1 Cor. xiv. 37). We can scarcely draw back from the conclusion : 
According to Paul, what Paul commanded to the Churches the 
Lord Jesus commanded to the Churches. 

(¢) Paul quotes Luke as Scripture in 1 Tim. v. 18. “ For,” 
says he, “the scripture saith, Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that 
treadeth out the corn”’—words which you will find written in 
Deut. xxv. 4. Then, Paul, in the next breath, goes on to say, 
“ The labourer is worthy of his reward,” evidently quoting this also 
as Scripture. This latter passage you will find in Luke x. 7 and 
no other where ; and it too is Scripture, to Paul. We may well 
believe that “ Luke ” was written at that date. Thus, as soon 
as written, “ Luke ” was regarded by Paul as inspired-of-God. 

(d) Peter, in 2 Peter iii. 16, thinks of Paul’s Epistles as a 
collection of Epistles, and classes them with the Old Testament 
Scriptures. 

We thus see that although the testimony of the New 
Testament to the Divine Authorship of the New Testament 
itself is not so ample as its testimony to the Divine authorship 
of the Old Testament nevertheless that testimony is weighty. 
I would offer two other remarks in that connection : 

(1) Speaking a2 priori, one would say that, if when God 
spake unto the fathers in the prophets the record of that revela- 
tion had the Holy Spirit of God as its primary author, surely when 
God hath spoken unto us in His Son, the record of that more 
glorious revelation will have the Holy Spirit of God as its primary 
author. 

(z) It seems to me that it is self-evident that what on a priori 
view we would have expected, has actually taken place. The 
New Testament is its own witness to its heavenly origin. 


I have spoken at some length of the testimony of the New 
Testament to the Divine authorship of Old Testament Scriptures 
and more briefly of the testimony of the New Testament to 
itself in the same high sense. I now pass on to refer to the 
testimony borne by the Spirit-taught Church of God to the 
Inspiration of the Scriptures, subsequently to the days of the 
Apostles. For, although as Reformed thinkers we regard the 
Bible as the source of all our doctrines, nevertheless if we find 
that the Fathers of the Church, and particularly the men that 
came immediately after the Apostles, held substantially our view 
of the primary authorship of Scripture that discovery strengthens 
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us in the conviction that our Exegesis of the Scriptures could not 
have been materially wrong. Particularly interesting, I say, is it 
to note how the sub-Apostolic Fathers refer to the writings of the 
New Testament. It is impossible to give, to within a very few 
years, the date of the Epistle of Barnabas, but it is certain that 
Barnabas himself—not the companion of Paul—might, for age, 
have seen most of the Apostles. How, then, will he refer to a 
New Testament passage, if he has occasion to introduce any such ? 
We have the answer in his Epistle iv. 17: ‘‘ When ye see that 
after so many signs and wonders wrought in Israel, even then they 
were abandoned, let us give heed lest haply we be found, as the 
scripture saith: ‘ Many called but few chosen.’” That passage 
—“ Many called but few chosen ”—is found in the Gospel 
according to Matthew, and nowhere else in the Bible, but 
Barnabas styles it Scripture, as one of us would do. It is evident 
that to Barnabas Matthew, like the Old Testament, was just 
Scripture, or the written word of God. In the same way 
Clement of Rome, ¢. 96 a.p., says that Paul wrote to the 
Corinthians by Inspiration. He knows that he himself does not 
so write. Polycarp, who saw and knew the Apostle John, speaks 
of men who deny the Resurrecton and the Judgment as perverting 
the Oracles of the Lord. Now Oracles must be understood in 
the sense of Divinely communicated utterances. In the case 
before us, Polycarp must refer to the New Testament, here, I 
should say, the Gospels. The Gospels are to Polycarp Divinely 
communicated utterances. Similarly, Papias the contemporary 
of Polycarp, wrote five books entitled “Interpretations of the 
Oracles of the Lord.” Only fragments of this interesting work 
have survived, but the common judgment of scholars is that Papias 
wrote to elucidate our Gospels, and, in that sure case, the fact 
of the title of Papias’s work being what it is speaks volumes. 

To me it is most interesting to discover that the stream of 
acclamation of the Scriptures, Old and New Testaments, as the 
word of God, was never interrupted. The sub-Apostolic Fathers 
left few writings, and, naturally, the elements therein that bear 
upon this particular constitute but a small stream. But it is most 
significant, and, for apologetical purposes, constitutes all that was 
wanted to make this stream an unbroken one. As we come down 
the course of time the literature is increasing, and with it the 
volume of testimonies to the Divine authorship of the Scriptures 
increases rapidly. Having in view the exigencies of the space at 
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my disposal, I content myself with the conclusion arrived at in the 
present connection by an eminent English scholar, the thorough- 
ness of whose investigation is everywhere recognised: Jeremy 
Taylor after he had in this interest visited the writings of the 
Fathers, concludes: “'Thesumisthis: . . . The Scriptures 
are a perfect rule ; for that the Scriptures are the word of God, 
and contain in them all the word of God (in which we are 
concerned) is delivered by a full consent of all the Fathers, and no 
one Father denies it.” 

Athanasius writes a letter (367 a.p.) bearing on the Canon. 
After giving the books contained in the Old and New Testament 
Canons, exactly as Protestants have always reckoned them, he 
says: “‘ These are the fountains of salvation, that they who thirst 
may be satisfied with the living words they contain. In these 
alone is proclaimed the doctrines of godliness. Let no man add 
to these, neither let any take ought from them.” I need scarcely 
take up time in showing that the Reformed Confessions are in 
harmony with Athanasius. 

We are warranted now in saying that if we have erred in 
asserting that the Bible is the word of God we have erred in the 
best of all companies. At the same time it has to be acknowledged 
that this is the judgment of faith. That in the nature of the case 
is what it was boundtobe. I have so far dealt with Inspiration as 
a doctrine—and all doctrines are of faith. But I now pass on to 
set forth in brief form evidence that goes to show the reasonable- 
ness of this our faith. 


II 


ARGUMENT FROM EXPERIENCE 





We hear a good deal nowadays about experience, with the 
aim of leading us to build our Theology not on an infallible Bible 
but on experience. I wish one heard more about experience, in 
the good old Puritan sense—I refer to the experience of conver- 
sion—for I am bound to say that I reckon that that experience of 
the converting grace of God which has the word of God as an 
element entering into it, and indeed as the great means of our 
emancipation, supplies us with the normal form of conversion. 
I illustrate from two or three notable instances in the history 
of the Christian Church. 
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Who has not heard of the conversion of Augustine, of which 
I am now, for illustrative purposes, making use? He had left, 
he tells us in his Confessions, his friend Alypius (afterwards © 
Bishop of Thagaste), under the shadow of a fig tree. Then, 
while at no great distance from his friend, he flung himself down 
upon the ground, when he poured out those sorrowful cries, How 
long ? how long? Why not now? ‘Then he seemed to hear 
the voice as of a boy or girl—* take up and read; take up and 
read.”” He was then led to return to his friend Alypius, near 
whom there lay on the ground what he calls the volume of the 
Apostles. On taking up the volume his eyes fell on the words : 
“ Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and wanton- 
ness, not in strife and envying, but put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and make no provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts 
thereof.” “Instantly,” he goes on to say, “as the sentence 
ended—by a light as it were of security infused into my heart— 
all the gloom of doubt vanished away.” It was for Augustine 
a vision of God. He, in principle, in a moment overcame his 
delight in what he calls trifles, and, in their stead, there did enter 
into his experience “God Himself—sweeter than all pleasure, 
brighter than all light, more exalted than all honour.” 

The account that Master Thomas Bilney, martyr, gives of 
his own conversion, and of consequent regard for the testimony 
of Scripture, has for a long time appeared to me as understandable 
an account of a soul’s conversion to God as any written within the 
range of Protestant literature. Writing at the time of his 
imprisonment to his bishop, after speaking of his coming to 
realise that he himself was a sinner in the sight of God, and how 
little help the parish priests, whom he often and for long resorted 
to, brought him, he goes on to say: “ But at last I heard speak 
of Jesus, even then when the Greek New Testament was first 
set forth by Erasmus, and I bought it, and, upon the first reading, 
I chanced upon this sentence, ‘ It is a true saying, and worthy of 
all to be embraced, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners, of whom I am the chief and principal.’ This one 
sentence, through God’s instruction and inward working, did so 
exhilarate my heart, being before wounded with the guilt of my 
sins, that even immediately I seemed to myself inwardly to feel a 
marvellous comfort and quietness, insomuch that my bruised 
bones leaped for joy. After this the Scripture began to be more 
pleasant unto me than the honey, or the honeycomb.” 
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I venture to add a third illustrative case of conversion. 
I refer to Dr. John Duncan, sometimes quoted as “ Rabbi ” 
Duncan. Readers of Dr. David Brown’s Life of the late John 
Duncan, LL.D., know how Czsar Malan was the greatly 
honoured instrument in John Duncan’s conversion. Speaking, 
in advanced life, to Mr. Taylor Innes, a distinguished Edinburgh 
lawyer, Dr. Duncan went on to say: “ Well, next day (i.e. after 
experiencing the great change) as I sat down to study, and took 
up my pen in my hand, I became suddenly the passive recipient 
of all the truth which I had heard and been taught in my 
childhood. I sat there unmoving for hours and they came and 
preached themselves to me.” Now my point is this: Millions 
of men who could not give classic utterance to their experience of 
conversion like Augustine, or Bilney, or Duncan, have had an 
experience not essentially different from theirs. It is in an 
experience of that kind that one understands what the testimony 
of the Spirit to the Divine Authorship of Scripture means. But 
it has been from among men of a profound experience of salvation 
that the Church has, speaking broadly, had the most unflinching 
witnesses to the inspiration of the Scripture. And men of an 
experience that changed for the better the whole course of their 
lives have the right to appeal to such an experience as justifying 
them so far in choosing their principium theologie. 


III 
Witness or ARCHEOLOGY 


I refer next in order to the witness to the historicity of the 
Scriptures rendered by Archzology and other allied sciences. 
The conviction grows with myself that either the writers of the 
Scriptures wrote only what they were eye-witnesses of, or, failing 
that, that they relied for their information only on the testimony 
of such as were eye-witnesses. But it is not necessary to go all 
that length in order to establish the historicity of the Bible, and, 
of course, I am not forgetting that there are certain statements 
of fact, as about the Creation, that could have reached primitive 
man, or for that matter any man, only by way of revelation from 
God. 

(a) I refer to the New Testament. Some ninety years ago 
F. C. Baur, followed by a number of like-minded German 
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scholars, who became known to the world as the Tiibingen School, 
in the interests of the Hegelian Philosophy, gave his construction 
of the history of New Testament literature under the assumption . 
that there was intense antagonism between the Apostles Paul and 
Peter. With this touchstone (certainly I should say, fallible) in 
hand, he concluded that only Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
Romans, and Revelation, were genuine among the New Testament 
writings. The remainder of the New Testament belonged to 
about the middle of the second century—they were what were 
called tendency writings, pious frauds meant to make the church 
think that there never was an essential difference between Peter’s 
and Paul’s viewpoints. He was able, such was his ingenuity, to 
support what at bottom was a philosophical prepossession with 
arguments so subtle and so plausible that he swept an incredibly 
large number of scholars off their feet, and made many more feel 
uncomfortable. 

But a tide in an opposite direction soon set in. The 
genuineness of the New Testament as a whole is today received 
with more intelligence than was the case before Baur’s assault 
came forth. 

The first section of the New Testament to be, so to say, 
rehabilitated was Luke and Acts, both as written by the 
companion of Paul—Luke, the Physician. The four names that 
are chiefly associated in our minds with this work of turning back 
an assault that would have robbed us of Luke and Acts, as Divinely 
authoritative writings, are, Sir J. Smith of Jordanhill, Dr. Hobart 
of Dublin, Sir W. M. Ramsay, and (strange to say), von Harnack 
of Berlin. Of course, it is impossible to explain here and now 
how these severally contributed their quota to the debate. But 
there it is. It is now, beyond reasonable doubt, established that, 
Luke, Paul’s companion, his beloved physician, one of the greatest 
historians of any age, wrote our third Gospel, and also the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

This primal victory gave men courage to stand by the 
belief of the ages in respect of the remainder of the New 
Testament, when there was no clear evidence to the contrary. 

The history of the movement that makes the Johannine 
Writings, if not all by the Apostle John, at least all first century 
documents, is full of interest and instruction. First of all, in 
regard to the Gospel, which the Tiibingen School would date 
later than 150 a.p., there turned up a long-lost translation of 
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Tatian’s Diatessaron, in which the opening section was found to 
be the Prologue to John’s Gospel. Now the Diatessaron was 
written just about the time that Baur gave as the date of the 
writing of John’s Gospel. Yet in the Diatessaron the Fourth 
Gospel is treated as a long-established authoritative volume. 
The Tiibingen School now felt disposed to date John’s Gospel 
about 130 a.D. Then there turned up the long lost Apocryphal 
Gospel of Peter. It was discovered that this New Testament 
Apocryphal Book could scarcely be later than 130 a.p., and yet it 
presupposed John’s Gospel. There was nothing for it but to 
allow that, at least in some form, the Fourth Gospel belonged 
to the first century. I am credibly informed that at this 
moment the occupant of F. C. Baur’s Chair in Tibingen 
actually maintains the Johannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. 

The story of the rehabilitation of the traditional dates of the 
New Testament against the dates suggested by the Tiibingen 
School could not possibly be told in a few sentences. But the 
rehabilitation is practically complete. Is it not a striking thing 
that what is probably the ablest vindication of the genuineness 
of 2 Peter ever written in the English language (the one book 
that has been more than others spoken against) should appear 
over the name of the learned Dr. Bigg, in the International 
Critical Commentary Series, a series where, if anywhere, 
criticism is supposed to be abreast of the times ? 

(5) I pass on to the Old Testament. I can select only a 
few of the instances in which Archeology has to an amazing 
extent confirmed the historical trustworthiness of the Old 
Testament : 

(1) I begin with the proper name Belshazzar, with which the 
book of Daniel had kept Bible readers acquainted during all the 
intervening centuries. But beyond the Bible, and possibly 
books it influenced, the name was not known. Unbelieving 
critics gave the mention of Belshazzar as one reason why they could 
not accept the book of Daniel as giving true history. They were 
at a loss what to make of Belshazzar. Ewald, one of the most 
distinguished of the destructive critics, thought it was a mistake 
for Nabonidus—the last king of Babylon. But it was known that 
Nabonidus had submitted to the Persians in Borsippa, not in 
Babylon. Here surely was a Biblical blunder, But after some 
years a Babylonian cuneiform turned up, which made mention 
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of Belshazzar as Nabonidus’s eldest son. We have since then 
learned that when Nabonidus fled to Borsippa, Babylon was, as 
Daniel says, left in charge of Belshazzar. It is almost certain that 
this situation explains the nature of the promise to Daniel that he 
should be the third ruler in the kingdom, for Belshazzar was 
himself second to Nabonidus (Dan. v. 29). 

(z) Sargon. Isaiah xx. 1 makes mention of Sargon, king of 
Assyria. But outside the Bible no one had for many hundreds 
of years heard of such a king. Some Germans said that this was 
an instance of the prophet’s imagination at play. The very first 
fruits of excavations in Babylon was a revelation of this Sargon 
as one of Assyria’s greatest kings. At Khorsabad he left in 
writing the annals of a most illustrious reign. Then, in a 
generation or two, he is for two thousand years totally 
eclipsed ; but the Bible never ceased to certify his at-one-time 
reign. 

(3) Samaria. I refer to Samaria not because, so far as I 
know, any scholar in recent times actually questioned its having 
been founded by Omri, as the Bible says. But excavations at 
Samaria illustrate in a striking manner how careful the Biblical 
writers were in their statement of facts even when these might 
seem to have little connection with the plan of salvation. The 
University of Harvard sent an expedition there in 1908, and in 
1924 they published an adequate account of their discoveries. 
Dr. Geo Nagel, an eminent Swiss archzologist, reviewed the 
volume in the beginning of this year in the Revue de Théologie 
et de Philosophie (Lausanne). All these archzologists are simply 
amazed at the correspondence that exists between their findings 
and what was read all those years in the historical books of the Old 
Testament. They feel themselves compelled in turn, in going 
on to new conclusions, to make the Old Testament an instrument 
of discovery. It shows that the Spirit of God took care of the 
truth of the Bible, not only in the great matters of the Church’s 
salvation, but in apparently such unimportant matters as the 
houses of ivory, and the temple, which the kings of Israel built 
upon that interesting mound of theirs. 

If any one wishes to be quite sure that there was no palace 
on the Hill of Samaria until, as the Bible reader would naturally 
expect, Omri built it, here he will find the scientific proof 
laid to his hand. If anyone wonders whether the prophets 
of Israel were justified in their castigation of Samaria for its 
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drunkenness and luxury, here too, strangely enough, the 
condemnatory evidence is forthcoming. 

(4) Sons of Anak. M. Sethe, the distinguished German 
archeologist, has with others been recently making discoveries 
in Hebron. One of the most interesting facts Sethe has brought 
out is the historical correctness of what the Book of Joshua says 
of the Anakim, and the three Sons of Anak. René Dussaud, the 
French archeologist, writing in review of Sethe’s work at Hebron 
in the French Archzological Review—Syria—in the Spring 
of 1927, said: “ The Anaquim of the Old Testament are among 
the most interesting things which M. Sethe has established. He 
enables us to replace in their proper place a people whose name 
the Biblical Critics generally fail to name. Thus Lucien Gauthier, 
because the Anaquim are in one place referred to as giants, would 
relegate the Biblical narrative about this people to the domain of 
fable. Our new texts oblige us to rectify that opinion, and to 
restore the Anaquim to their rightful place in history, for out of 
it they were arbitrarily excluded. The historical value of 
Joshua xv. 13 is, in a singular degree, brought home to us by 
these new documents.” 

(5) Gerar. Splendid work has recently been done in and 
about Gerar. Destructive critics have been wont to relegate 
what Genesis tells us of Abraham’s and Isaac’s intromissions with 
Abimelech to the unhistorical, largely because (1) the Bible 
narrative regards that king and his people as Philistines. It 
was too early for the Philistines to be there. (2) A certain Phicol 
is found both in the Abraham and in the Isaac incidents. That 
shows that the one story is told with variations twice over. What 
is archeology’s answer? (1) The Philistines were in force at Gerar 
in Abraham’s time. (2) As for Phicol, that is the name of the 
Office, not of the man. If the corresponding officer of state were 
present at a conceivable interview between the king of Gerar 
and Jacob, he would still be styled Phicol. 

Thus wherever archeology comes to the bed-rock of fact, 
if the discovery bears on a Biblical incident, there we find the 
Bible confirmed. As Dr. M.G. Kyle puts it in the fourth number 
of Vol. II of The Evangelical Quarterly, so is it: “ These are but 
a few examples of the historical parallels being furnished by the 
work of the archeologists. Every new one that appears certifies 
some event of Bible narrative asarealevent. But I am sometimes 
asked, ‘ Are there not sometimes Biblical narratives discredited 
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by parallel history dug up in the land?’ We are seeking to get 
the facts, whatever they may be ; thus far all parallels attest the 
Biblical narratives.” 

The fact is that the most distinguished archzologists are © 
nowadays finding it most useful and most necessary to take the 
Biblical data as the very instruments of their discoveries in other 
fields. One of the best illustrations of that fact is seen in Sir 
W.M. Ramsay’s “ Asiatic Influences in Greek Civilisation.” What 
do we find him do? He simply takes what Genesis x. 2-5 says 
of the Sons of Japheth—particularly Gomer and Javan—as his 
guiding light and with it comes to highly interesting conclusions 
respecting the oldest inhabitants of Asia Minor. Conclusions 
these which light reached through studies in other fields 
corroborate. 

Is not that a marvellous book that, tested over a period of 
four thousand years of comparative darkness all over the earth, 
is found at the salient points to stand the trial? Nay, rather, it 
has itself become a touchstone for other apparent data to be 
tested by! Surely an event like that demands an adequate 
cause! Is not the simplest, the likeliest cause, the one that is 
suggested by the title of this lecture, that the Bible is the word 
of God ? 

Let me here add that the new mathematics is at the moment 
giving strong help in pushing our lines back far beyond four 
thousand years ago. I do not suppose that there is a more 
distinguished astronomer, ora greater expert in pure mathematics, 
in England today than Sir James Jeans. ‘The conclusion to which 
he has come, and which he has announced in his latest publication, 
“The Mysterious Universe ” reads thus: “The whole story of 
the creation of the universe can be told with perfect accuracy in 
the six words: ‘ God said, Let there be light.?” That brings 
us very near the beginning of our book, and, from the point of 
view of the new mathematics, is a tribute paid to our book. 

Sir James Jeans in two volumes issued little more than a year 
ago already announced in the name of the most advanced 
astronomers, that there must have been an actual creation by God 
in what Astronomy would speak of as a past, not awfully remote. 
Sir Ambrose Fleming, another great scientist, and great Christian 
too, in a review of these two volumes in this Quarterly, remarked 
that that means that Evolution fails just there, and if it fails on a 
vital point, fails it not everywhere ? 
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Tue ARGUMENT FROM THE ABOUNDING VITALITY OF THE 
SCRIPTURES 


The Apostle Paul in Col. i. 6 speaks of the true Gospel as 
possessed of a native dynamic of growth and expansion. This 
touchstone of heavenly truth may be applied to the Bible as a 
whole. It is certainly a volume that is fitted to benefit every one 
that allows himself to come under its influence. To speak more 
particularly : Could an individual choose a better guide in life 
than the First Epistle of John, or a church a higher standard than 
Ephesians, or a nation a more likely means of its own stabilisation 
than Romans? Yet the Bible has always been the object of 
hatred and of the fiercest forms of attack. Both in Old and 
New Testament times the power of kingdoms, and empires, 
have been requisitioned in order to make an utter end of it. 
Adverse critics in all ages have poured scorn on its truthfulness. 
But with what results? It is a torch, “the more ’tis shook it 
shines.” Today we are told that, in whole or in part, it is found 


in some 888 languages. ‘There is nothing to compare with that 


record in the whole history of literature. And it brings healing 
wherever it goes! 


I have thus shown that our doctrine of Scripture has been 
the common doctrine of the Church of God, Under the captions, 
Experience, Archeological Discoveries, the Innate Biblical 
Dynamic, I have submitted proofs in the sense that the Church 
doctrine of the Divine Authorship of Holy Scripture is not 
unreasonable. 

I hope at some future date to rebut objections that have 
been made to this our Doctrine. 


Joun R. Mackay. 


Edinburgh. 





ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


INTRODUCTION 


An apology, perhaps, is needed, or, at least, some explanation 
is due for the appearance of yet another article upon so well- 
worn a subject as that of the relations between Religion and 
Science and Theology; for over the pages of the magazines 
and of the journals of the latter half of the nineteenth century 
are scattered many attempts to deal with the impact of Science 
upon Religion and upon Theology ; articles, some learned and 
profound, some crude and shallow; bitter attacks from one 
side or the other or efforts, more or less successful, towards a 
reconciliation between the “ opposing” realms. And, since 
this type of article has, in large measure, vanished in eur day, 
not a few minds may prefer to be left in the comfortable belief 
that, after all, there can be no conflict since Science and Religion, 
at all events, deal with sides of man’s nature altogether remote 
from one another. In any case, we are told, not infrequently, 
that whatever conflict there may have been is now past and a 
truce has been called; Religion has given up many beliefs once 
regarded as vital but now seen to be unnecessary, and has become 
“ purified ” in the process, while from the side of Science comes 
the recognition that, after all, religion of some sort is necessary 
for man and deals with a part of his nature altogether outside the 
sphere of the scientist in his official capacity. And in the second 
of these statements, at least, there is an element of truth. But, 
on the one hand, we can scarcely feel that a “ truce ” is a satis- 
factory state of relationship between two realms of such impor- 
tance—suggesting, as it does, a sort of “ armed neutrality” 
between them ; while, on the other hand, the whole conception 
and notion, we confess, seems to us to rest upon somewhat shallow 
and hasty thinking. Moreover not a few men are compelled to 
think out for themselves the things which mean most to them ; 
they are critics in the true sense of that somewhat abused word. 
But further there is abroad a quite general, albeit a vague, feeling 
that the scientists of our day are less irreligious than those of the 
generation which has just passed ; that, indeed, there is manifest 
in scientific circles a general movement of thought in a direction 
towards a more favourable position with regard to religion and 
to religious beliefs. ‘The present age, it is rightly perceived, is 
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an “age of transition,” not only in matters scientific but also 
everywhere else ; in the realm of national and of international 
affairs, in morals, in customs and, in fact, in the general outlook 
and attitude; in a word, the Weltanschauung is changing radically. 
In particular, in the realm of scientific thought, not a few of the 
old dogmas of the nineteenth century are breaking—more strictly, 
are being modified profoundly—both in the realm of physics 
and also in that of biology ; it is being realised that the positions 
of “ finality ” reached in the nineteenth century were, in fact, 
anything but final; that newer, wider, different conceptions 
must be allowed to emerge. And may it not be, it is asked, that 
these conceptions are themselves more favourable to religion, 
or even, that upon them may be based a distinctly religious view 
of the world? In short, the time would appear ripe for a fresh 
consideration of the whole field, for some sort of “ summing-up ” 
of the controversy which has raged during the last eighty or 
ninety years; not altogether in any final sense but under the 
conviction that now, in our day, we are at the end of a period, 
and at the beginning of another, and that the conflict of the 
future, if conflict there is to be, will not be waged upon the old 
basis and presuppositions. It is not easy to prophesy for the 
future, even when “ prophecy” is taken to indicate only an 
insight into the deeper currents of the present, leading to a 
perception of the way in which things are tending; but we 
should at least desire to come to some understanding of the 
“ opposition,” so much alleged of late, between Science and 
Religion and between Science and Theology, so that we may 
estimate how far such “ opposition ” is probable for the future. 
The present writer would admit quite frankly, and at the outset, 
that he feels himself scarcely able to sum up the position 
as this should be effected, but he would plead, at all events, an 
interest, extending now over some years, in these subjects, which 
have always appeared to him of fundamental importance. One 
must think of these matters, more especially when one’s interests 
have been in things scientific ; and some review of the general 
position may not be altogether devoid of interest to many 
minds, 


NECESSITY FOR SOME RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SCIENCE AND 
RELIGION 
Religion has been with man always—at all events from the 
earliest times of which we have any record, or any indication of 
a record—and this fact, although simply expressed, is one of 
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considerable moment ; indeed man, as distinct from the “ lower 
animals,” has been defined by his possession of the “ capacity for 
religion.” And, as has been noticed frequently, man’s religion, 
in his early stages, comprised also both his philosophy and his 
science. We should expect, therefore, an “ opposition ” between 
any of these realms to bear heavily upon the mind of man, and 
we should not be surprised then to find many and frequent 
attempts at a reconciliation, when reconciliation appeared 
necessary. After all we live in a Universe and, as the very word 
implies, these various realms, of religion, of philosophy, of science, 
if they are to have any validity at all, must stand in some relation- 
ship to each other; the mind cannot rest in a state of division 
within itself*; it cannot, for long, hold, for example, that 
“ religion is true ” and that “ science is true,” while yet it seeks 
to bring these realms into no sort of relationship. Still less can 
it hold the medizval heresy of the “double truth,” namely, 
that a doctrine can, really, be at the same time both true and 
false—true for theology and false for science. Nor is the matter 
at all mended by the idea of “ value-judgments ” presented to us 
in the Ritschlian theology ; the idea that a doctrine, quite apart 
from its truth, can have permanent “ regulative-value” for 
men’s minds. For one thing, the regulative value of any doctrine 
will be found to vanish when the mind which holds it begins to 
doubt its truth ; indeed the whole notion of “ value-judgments ” 
would appear to verge upon the doctrine of the “ double truth.” 
Yet nevertheless this is not to say that the Ritschlian doctrine is 
wholly devoid of value and is not an expression of at least some 
element of truth ; we must not overlook the fact, which cannot 
be too carefully borne in mind, that no theory which has ever 
obtained powerful sway over able minds is ever wholly false ; 
on the contrary, it draws whatever strength it has from some 
side or aspect of the truth to which it seeks to do justice. But 
to return: inasmuch as two realms are regions in which is 
exercised the activity of the mind these two realms must be 
thought of as standing in some sort of relationship to each other. 

To bring the issue nearer to ourselves, however, we have to 
remember that the Christian religion has always claimed to be 
a rational religion, and this claim is to be understood, not in the 
sense that the doctrines of Christianity could have been obtained 


! For while it is true that it is not given to any man to see all the consequences of his own thinking, 
so that a man may hold in his mind, at one and the same time, incompatible beliefs, yet we may agree 
with Martineau that “in the history of systems an inexorable logic rids them of their halfness and 
hesitancies, and drives them straight to their inevitable goal.’’ 
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by the unaided exercise of the human mind but in the sense that 
when these doctrines have in fact been received then they can 
be used as a basis for deduction; and this implies, of course, 
that they will not be found to conflict with any of the findings 
of reason exercising itself alone." The mind, it is claimed, is 
able, when once these doctrines are known, to take them up into 
itself, to work with them and to make deductions from them ; 
to relate them to results already obtained and, incidentally, to 
relate them to one another ; to show, in fact, that they form parts 
of an organic unity. Augustine believed, for example, that 
wherever he could find any portion of truth it belonged to his 
Lord, and should be claimed for Him. “ In every man,” says 
Cyril of Alexandria, “whom He calls into existence 

God implants the root of understanding, and thus makes him a 
rational creature, and partaker of His own nature.”* “To do 
everything by the Word,” says Ambrose, “ and nothing without 
the Word, thou must do everything by reason and nothing 
without reason, for thou art a rational being, O man.”3 We 
remember, in this connection, that Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen, the first great teachers of theology, insisted on the 
importance of both science and philosophy as a basis and pre- 
paration for the full comprehension of Christian truth. Or 
again, coming down to the Schoolmen we have, as the accredited 
teaching of Thomas Aquinas, the great champion of orthodox 
belief, “ Reason is an inner light, with which God speaks to us,” 
** Obedience to reason is a preparation to obedience to God ” ; 
while the claim of Cardinal Cusa is that, “‘ to seek the reason of 
things is to seek God.” We do not desire to multiply instances— 
although this might be done almost without limit, and involving 
only the leaders of thought—but we would mention two others ; 
in the first place Boyle, one of the founders of the Royal Society, 
and a leader of the new natural science of his day, who tells us 
that, “‘ We Christians, in assenting to doctrines upon the account 
of revelation, need not, nor do not, reject the authority of reason, 
but only appeal from reason to itself, i.e., from reason as it is 
more slightly, to its dictates, as it is more fully, informed ™" 
And, in the second place, there are the well-known words of 
Bishop Butler, “ I express myself with caution, lest I should be 


t By “alone” here is meant “ without special supernatural aid.” 
2 Cyril of Alex. In Ioan. iv. 

3 In Ps. cxviii, serm. 14. 

4 Boyle, Works, iv, p. 181. 
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mistaken to vilify reason ; which is.indeed the only faculty we 
have wherewith to judge concerning anything, even revelation 
itself.”* All this, we repeat, was the claim made and it is recorded 
here, not as in itself proving itself, but as an indication of the © 
attitude adopted uniformly by Christian theologians and thinkers 
of the past; Christianity was regarded by them, not as one 
branch of truth, not as one theory amongst the rest, but as really 
the higher truth whichis the synthesis and completion of all truths.” 


MatERIALISM IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


But in the popular, and in the semi-popular, estimation 
at least, a change appeared over the scene in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and as the century drew to its close the 
“modern” view of the world emerged; the type of theory, 


that is to say, which, sometimes in a more reasoned out and 
aggressive form, sometimes more vaguely, was found underlying 
an influential part of the scientific thought of the day—charac- 
terised by a tendency to (at times a dogmatic affirmation of) a 
materialistic and mechanical explanation of the phenomena of 
life, and of mind, and, of course, by an utter rejection of the 
idea of the entrance of the supernatural into human history and 


experience, and so of the very conception of revelation. The 
view was fostered that there existed a radical opposition between 
religion and religious beliefs on the one hand and the findings of 
modern science on the other ; not, indeed, that Christianity, in 
particular, had lacked adversaries from the beginning, from 
the days of Celsus and Porphyry to the time of Hume. But 
the rapid progress of natural science, and the remarkable achieve- 
ments of it within its own realm, caused men’s minds to be domin- 
ated by the assumptions which underlay its methods and to base 
their thoughts on similar assumptions in quite other realms. 
In the first place, no doubt, the opposition presented itself as 
between special “ results ” of theology and of science. On the 
one side, for example, the view commonly prevailed that the 
earth, and indeed the Universe, had been created about six 
thousand years ago and in six days each of twenty-four hours’, 
while, on the other side, the study of geology and of astronomy 


T Butler, Anal., Pt. II, c. 3. 

2 The attitude of Christian thinkers, an attempt to indicate which is made in the few quotations 
given, is of course well known to those acquainted with theological writings of the past, and to those 
who seek out these things for themselves ; but it would seem to be almost entirely unknown to the major- 
ity of the men of our day. 

3 But not so Augustine, nor Origen. 
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indicated unmistakably that such a conception was far from the 
truth. Yet nevertheless there are but few religious beliefs, or 
theological doctrines, which can be held to conflict with isolated 
results of scientific investigation ; the two realms are naturally 
too widely dissevered. It is scarcely conceivable, for example, 
that the discovery of the finite velocity of the propagation of 
light, or the more modern discovery that a ray of light is deflected 
from its rectilinear path by the presence of neighbouring matter, 
or again, the idea that light must be thought of as consisting of 
corpuscles as well as of waves; it is scarcely conceivable that 
facts such as these, if facts they be, can modify religious beliefs 
or theological doctrines. The bearing of the one sphere of 
thought upon the other seems so remote; and the realisation 
of examples such as these is responsible, no doubt, for the state- 
ment encountered, not infrequently, that no factual result of 
science can possibly come into conflict with any doctrine of 
theology, or with any belief of religion. And this broad general 
position may be conceded; yet we should hesitate perhaps to 
commit ourselves to the general affirmation that this is true of 
all of the special results of science. We can conceive the pos- 
sibility, at all events, that some such result of science may modify 
profoundly our religious beliefs. 

For example: suppose it proven that man has arisen, from 
some type of animal, through a long and slow process of brutish- 
ness; through scenes of horror and bloodshed and cruelty in- 
describable ; with brute passions at their maximum and made 
fiercer and more lawless by dawning self-consciousness, while 
reason and conscience and power of self-control are but a feeble 
glimmer. Our moral nature is shocked and revolted to its very 
depths and the whole conception cannot fail to modify profoundly 
any idea we may have of the “ God ” or First Cause responsible 
for it all; for it is no answer to point out that man, even as we 
know him now, performs acts quite as terrible as these. The 
point is that we feel ourselves to be morally responsible, we claim 
freedom of choice, and we feel that we bear the responsibility 
for our actions ; but in the picture outlined above it is “ God ” 
who is responsible since, by hypothesis, man, in the early stages, 
had a moral nature but imperfectly developed or, indeed, at the 
beginning, no moral nature at all. We are not concerned here 
with the fact of evolution, whatever that fact may be, but with 
the mode of the process. And in any case it will scarcely be 
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denied that conceptions akin to that described above have in 
fact modified the ideas of theologians and scientists alike, with 
regard to the nature of “ sin,” for example; for here “ sin” is 
looked upon as a necessary element in growth, something from 
which man will pass away as he progresses in the scale of evolution, 
an “ape and tiger inheritance ” which, perhaps slowly, is to be 
eradicated. But the Christian view quite clearly regards “ sin ” 
as something which “ ought not to be”; not as a necessary stage 
in growth to something better but as that which ought never to 
be and ought never to have been. Of course we need not indicate 
that the view outlined above is not the only view of the process 
of evolution and indeed we gather that not a few modern notions 
have departed considerably from it; moreover regarded as a 
“ result ” of science it stands upon a level altogether different 
from that of the results, indicated previously, concerning the 
nature and propagation of light ; for, in particular, these latter 
depend for their validity upon experiments which can be repeated. 
The processes, if they bear any resemblance to the truth, are 
going on around us continually and continuously. But neverthe- 
less it will not be denied, we think, that the theory of man’s 
origin which has been indicated, was by some regarded quite as 
objectively, as being objective truth, in precisely the same manner 
as that in which light is regarded now as composed of both waves 
and corpuscles," 


Screntiric Facts AND SCIENTIFIC THEORIES 


Yet still, in the main, we may agree to hold that the results 
of science do not conflict either with religion or with religious 
beliefs ; but the matter stands quite otherwise when we proceed 
to consider some of the theories which from time to time have 
been associated with science—or, more strictly, with scientists ; 
and this more particularly with reference to certain theories 
widely current in the nineteenth century. Of course it is not 
possible for the mind to become acquainted with a large aggregate 
of facts all within one realm, for example within the realm of 
electricity, without at the same time postulating some connection 
between them, and entertaining the idea of cause and effect. 


T It is asserted, at times, that “ origins’’ need not concern us; we have, we are told, spiritual 
values now, and their origin is of little moment—they must be catered for and hence the need for, and 
the province of, religion. And there is an element of truth in this position—but only an element ; 
for one cannot think deeply on such matters without being forced to consider questions of origin and 
genesis. Certainly the reverse line of thought has been followed and spiritual values denied to us 
because, on some preconceived theory, no room appeared for their emergence. And while, we feel, 
these views and their foundations were mistaken, yet the whole notion and conception serves to show 
the connection in men’s minds between spiritual values as we know them, and their origin. 
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It is, we take it, an essential feature of any science that it should 
seek to bring together all its facts and results under as few general 
principles as possible ; sometimes under one general principle, 
as with the Principle of Stationary Action in dynamics ; which 
one principle is taken to be the fundamental formulation of all 
physical science—as distinct, that is to say, from biological science. 
The danger, of course, is that theories suggested by results ob- 
tained in certain realms may be, and demonstrably have been, 
forced to “ account ” for the phenomena of quite other realms ; 
and this to the point of ignoring, or even of explaining away, 
facts within these other regions of investigation. It will be seen 
that we are now within the realm of theory and away from that of 
demonstrated fact ; and indeed one purpose of any theory is to 
predict new “ facts,” afterwards to be verified. And here we 
impinge upon Philosophy ; indeed it would seem evident that 
religion and religious beliefs must stand always in much closer 
relationship to Philosophy than to Science. Now it may be, 
and indeed commonly is the case, that a set of facts or positive 
results of science can be “ explained ” on any of quite a number 
of widely differing theories, or philosophies ; for one thing the 
facts known to investigators in any particular realm of science 
are at all times vanishingly few in number as compared with those 
yet remaining to be discovered. And of these many explanations, 
that dominant in any given day, and with certain types of mind, 
may quite well conflict with religion—perhaps with the Christian 
religion only, perhaps with all religion worthy of the name. In 
this sense, maybe in this sense alone, it can be held that science 
has been in antagonism with religion. 

In passing we may consider, as an example, the mechanistic 
theories of biology and of psychology so widely held in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. Owing to the labours of Galileo, 
of Huyghens, of Newton, of Laplace and Lagrange, of Fresnel 
and Young, of Faraday and Clerk-Maxwell, of Joule and Kelvin, 
and of a host of other eminent thinkers, the world of physics, 
that is, of inorganic nature, had been explored to no small extent 
and its “ laws ” brought in some measure before the mind of man. 
And all of its phenomena were regarded, and successfully regarded, 
as but expressions of the properties of matter in motion; “ give 
me matter and motion,” in the words of Descartes, “ and I will 
construct the Universe,” and this in no small measure had been 
accomplished as regards the universe of inanimate matter. But 
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these investigators were dealing with a “ dead” world—with 
purely dynamical systems, that is to say ; and it must be remem- 
bered that physics and chemistry are still regarded, we believe 
rightly, as merely branches of dynamics. For dynamics may be 
defined as the science which examines the general properties of 
matter in motion, as distinct, that is, from the special properties 
of particular kinds or types of matter. But clearly we are 
acquainted also with biological organisms, with matter associated 
with “ life ”—whatever “life” may be; and such organisms 
manifestly obey some of the “laws” of the inorganic world. 
For example, if a living organism fall over a cliff it falls with the 
acceleration due to gravity; it has “ mass” and “ weight ” ; 
it obeys the grand mechanical law of the conservation of energy 
as regards its chemical and physical intake and output ; and so on 
indefinitely. It was overlooked that, in addition, such organisms 
obey “ laws” quite different from those of the purely physical 
realm. And not a few of the biologists of the nineteenth century 
came to hold that not some only, but all, of the phenomena of 
biology were explicable interims of the inorganic realm, that is to 
say, in terms of matter in motion. And they proceeded, in many 
cases, to the same view with regard to the psychological realm, the 
realm of mind. Thus Huxley, “thought is as much a property 
of matter in motion as is chemical action”; or Cabanis, “ the 
brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile.” Now, in the 
first place, views such as these must be regarded as a philosophy, 
for it is the essential task of philosophy to view the Universe as a 
Whole ; and they are based, for the most part, upon investiga- 
tions carried out within one realm, namely the realm of physics. 
And, secondly, these views can scarcely fail to modify, and to 
modify profoundly, all theological doctrine and all religious 
beliefs. As a matter of actual fact we know that such were 
affected, and on the premisses assumed it is not easy to see how 
the matter could stand otherwise. It does not appear a long step 
to complete Determinism, as within the physical realm so within 
the realm of mind, and, of course, to a radical antagonism to the 
idea of the supernatural as entering into human history and 
experience. But it will be observed that the conflict of religion 
was not with the facts of science, not with the fact that organisms 
obey some of the physical “ laws,” but with the assumption that 
these organisms are subject to no other type of “law.” Ina 
word, the conflict was between religion and, not scientific facts 
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nor results, but a scientific theory or philosophy. We need not 
press the point, perhaps, for among those who think for them- 
selves the situation is sufficiently realised in our day." 


ScrENCE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

There is abroad today a feeling, ill-defined it may be but yet 
definite, that modern science and modern scientists have reached 
a position more favourable to religion and to religious beliefs 
than that which obtained a generation or two ago ; that there has 
been a general movement of scientific thought away from an 
earlier position of antagonism with religion. And in some 
limited sense we believe this to be true; we seek subsequently 
to determine in what precisely this movement consists. But a 
prior comment is, perhaps, not unnecessary. For is the implica- 
tion indeed justifiable that scientists, as a body, ever were ir- 
religious ? We have indicated the popularity, in the nineteenth 
century, of certain naturalistic theories which were indeed 
subversive of all religion, and these theories were ably propagated, 
in a very determined manner, by a few eminent minds, eminent, 
that is, in the realms of their own special studies ; but it will be 
found, we think, that they were vocal out of all proportion to 
their relative numbers, or to their relative importance—although 
their controversial ability was not small. And it is to the activi- 
ties of these men that we owe the still widely-spread notion that 
science was, and to some extent still is, inimical to religion and to 
religious beliefs. But scientists of this type were by no means 
representative ; for if, on the one hand, among physicists, we have 
Helmholtz and Tyndall and Mach we remember, on the other 
hand, the names of Faraday, of Clerk-Maxwell, of Kelvin, of 
Stokes and of the late Lord Rayleigh, who were indeed far removed 
from irreligion. And while, among the biologists, we have 
Huxley and Haeckel, and perhaps, in later life, Darwin, we 
remember also Agassiz, and Pasteur, and Owen, and Mivart and 
Wallace.2 The fact is that these naturalistic theories were, 
relatively, indeed very much more widely current among the 
“‘ camp-followers ” of science, to quote Professor Macalister, 
sometime Professor of Anatomy in the University of Cambridge, 
than among the scientists themselves ; though the further ques- 
tion arises as to how far the anti-supernaturalistic theories were 
themselves in consonance with the Zett-geist, or “ spirit of the 


t But not, perhaps, with the “ man in the street,” even today. 
2 Those interested in finding out for themselves the actual state of religious opinion amongst 


eminent scientists towards the end of the nineteenth century may with advantage consult The Religions 
Beliefs of Scientists, by A. H. Tabrum. 
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age,”—a spirit due perhaps rather to industrial and material 
“ progress ” than to increasing knowledge, whether philosophical 
or scientific. These considerations are adduced here, not as 
proving very much with regard to the impact of science upon’ 
religion, but merely as showing the religious beliefs of scientists ; 
although we confess to a feeling that it would be passing strange 
if religion and science were altogether and necessarily in antagon- 
ism with each other while yet the men who did so much to advance 
science held the views which we have indicated. But it is neces- 
sary to keep these facts in mind if we would come to some 
understanding of the change which, it is alleged, has come over 
the scene in our day. 

And now, we may ask, in what precisely does this change 
consist ? Is it that new facts have emerged which prove the 
doctrines of religion? This we can scarcely hold. Or is it 
that old and imagined “ facts,” themselves in conflict with 
religious doctrines, have turned out, on further investigation, 
to be no facts at all? This again we can hold, if at all, only 
in a limited sense. .But the truth would appear to be that 
the old dominant theories are, for the most part, dominant no 
longer ; and, as we have sought to indicate, they never were 
held universally. To return, for example, to our consideration 
of the realm of biology ; we saw that the view was held that 
biological organisms obey only the “ laws ” of the physical realm, 
that the phenomena of life, and indeed those of mind also, are 
but expressions of the properties of matter in motion; that 
biology and psychology are but subsections of dynamics. But 
it is more generally realised in our day that biological organisms 
obey, in addition, “laws” quite other than those which hold 
within the purely physical realm ; that biology cannot be deduced 
from physics and chemistry. Biological organisms have a peculiar 
type of co-ordination; they interact with their environment 
in a peculiar manner—for example, they become “ acclimatised ” 
to their environment ; they reproduce their kind and, if damaged 
only to a limited extent, they “ heal” themselves. And none of 
these properties appears to hold within the dynamical realm, or 
the realm of physics. In short, biology is an independent science’ 


! For a presentation of facts bearing upon this topic we may refer to the Gifford Lecture on the 
Sciences and Philosophy, by Professor J. S. Haldane; but Professor Haldane seeks to turn the tables 
upon the mechanists, and to force upon the physical realm a biological interpretation; and upon both 
realms a psychological interpretation. This would appear as little justifiable as the reverse process ; 
and, of course, Professor Haldane pursues his course in the interests of a pantheistic system of philos- 
ophy, and of religion. 
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and must be studied as such if we are in any measure to under- 
stand it. And how much more is psychology an independent 
science—the realm of mind ? 

So far, it would appear, we are within the realm of fact ; 
and now how shall we “ explain” these facts? We live in a 
Universe and these three realms, the physical, the biological, 
and the psychological, must be thought of as standing in some 
relationship with each other : this is the problem of philosophy, 
and it is not our task here, perhaps, to enter very deeply into the 
problem. But one thing is clear; the older mechanistic theories 
will not stand. No longer need we be told that life, and thought, 
are themselves functions of matter in motion; and with the 
abandonment of this position vanish also the many conclusions 
based upon it. And it is in this sense, we feel, that scientific 
thought has moved from a former position of antagonism with 
religion and with religious beliefs. Certain widely-held scientific 
theories have broken down—-scientific facts remain; nor is it 
altogether the case that new facts have emerged to help in the 
disintegration of the older theories. Results’ inimical to the 
mechanistic theories were always known; only, their cogency 
and force were minimised, indeed they were ignored, in the all- 
pervading enthusiasm among biologists to explain everything on 
a dynamical basis—to regard all phenomena of life, and of mind, 
as being but expressions of the properties of matter in motion. 
In passing we may venture to suggest that, perhaps, there is, in 
addition, another reason for the widely-spread feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with the naturalistic view of the Universe ; and that 
is the realisation, by specialist and non-specialist alike, that these 
theories will not work in everyday life. For one thing they cut 
across too many fundamental convictions of human nature— 
not religious “ prejudices” only—and they render human life 
barren and arid and meaningless. And may we not trace to this 
source the oft-expressed feeling after something more definite 
whether in religion or in theology ; a feeling which would appear 
to underly not a little of the thinking of the comparatively younger 
generation of today ?? 


1 But such phenomena have been studied more widely and more carefully of recent years: cf. 
Haldane: The Sciences and Philosophy : Gifford Lectures, Glasgow, 1927 and 1928. passim. 


2 We would express our conviction that the time is now ripe, to an extent greater perhaps than 
fora long period, for a forward movement in a direction towards a greater degree of definiteness cer- 
tainly in matters religious if not, indeed, also in theology. The comparatively younger university 
teachers of our day are, we feel, in large measure profoundly dissatisfied with the atmosphere of barren 
negation, and of indefiniteness, which would appear to have been handed down as a legacy from the 
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But we detect a certain tendency to proceed further than 
this: it is admitted that certain definitely anti-religious theories 
of the nineteenth century are dominant no longer ; may we not 
go further and hold that the newer scientific theories offer in 
themselves a foundation for a specifically religious view of the 
Universe ; that indeed they not only admit of, but compel, 
such an interpretation ? Now this is a view which we do well 
to examine with exceeding great care ; for while on the one hand 
there is contained in it an element of truth—for we have no wish 
to deny the validity of Natural Theology within its own realm— 
yet, on the other hand, there are also elements of danger. We 
must realise, however, in the first place, that within the realm of 
natural science profound modifications have appeared during 
the last thirty years, and are appearing with ever-increasing 
rapidity at the present time; and nowhere, perhaps, is this 
more clearly shown than in the study of modern physics. The 
emergence of the theory of relativity is known to most, we take 
it, though we should scarcely venture to claim that the theory 
is understood by all ; and it is realised that as regards the ordinary 
affairs of common life the theory makes no perceptible change. 
Indeed even in connection with the calculation of the orbits of 
the planets we can detect experimentally no difference from the 
corresponding results deducted from the classical Newtonian 
dynamics—save only in one exceptional case, that of the rate of 
advance of the perihelion of the planet Mercury ; and even here 
the difference is only forty-two seconds of arc per century. 
Nevertheless the theoretical gulf between the old and the new 
dynamics is wide and deep—indeed it is complete, Our notions 
of physical time and of physical space are radically different on 





immediate past ; we record this merely as our experience gained from various sources and we believe 
the feeling to be very widespread. Not indeed that the younger minds are moving in any one direc- 
tion ; their ideas and reactions are many and various, but all characterised by a dissatisfaction with 
vagueness for its own sake, with indefiniteness and with negation. The reply may, of course, be made 
that all this is but an example of the ebb and flow of thought, of those wave-like movements in men’s 
thinking which have been witnessed all down the centuries; and this contention is not without an 
element of truth. But we must remember that there is always a time-lag between the emergence and 
dominance of scientific theories amongst circles strictly scientific and philosophical and the permeation 
of the lay mind by these same theories ; so that frequently the basis of such theories has already crumbled 
among the scientists themselves while yet the “‘ man in the street ’’ has hardly become aware of their 
import. And further, the scientist himself, for the most part, pays such very little heed to the philo- 
sophical bearings of his own theories—as is perhaps not unnatural ;_it is only when these theories and 
postulates become beaten out in the wider realm of human life, in so far as they have any impact 
thereupon, that their inadequacy and insufficiency, and their assumptions, are made more definitely 
manifest. We believe that this, in no small measure, is the cause of the widespread dissatisfaction 
shown in our day with the materialistic and naturalistic views and philosophies so popular, in certain 
circles, during the latter half of the nineteenth century. It is realised that such theories cut across 
fundamental facts of human nature, that indeed they have quite definite implications and presupposi- 
tions on the basis of which everyday human life cannot be lived. 
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the newer view from those obtaining on the older view. Our 
conceptions of force and, to some extent, of matter are modified 
profoundly, But it is not clear how far philosophy itself is 
affected by the theory of relativity, still less that religion is in 
any way concerned. Or again as regards matter itself; we 
believe that matter is a form of energy, and energy, of matter ; 
indeed the current view is that the source of the vast quantities 
of radiant energy emitted by the stars, by the sun for example, 
is the annihilation of matter within them, and further the 
suggestion has been put forward, influentially, that energy is 
transformed into matter. And the law of the conservation of 
energy is widened correspondingly so as to include matter as a 
form of energy. Now some minds have seized upon this modern 
view of matter as in itself a refutation of the old materialism and 
materialistic theories ; forgetting that, as someone has it, “‘ matter 
in becoming thinner, does not thereby, and of necessity, become 
more spiritual.” The feeling would appear to be that matter 
has become attenuated, and spirit is “ thin,” and therefore the 
Universe now calls for a spiritual interpretation ; but the danger 
of such a view is surely evident, for it lies open to an immediate 
and easy refutation. Not by such “ arguments” shall we do 
aught but disservice to the cause of religion. 

The other direction in which modern physics has broken 
with the physics of the nineteenth century is concerned with 
the emergence of the idea of discontinuity as contrasted with that 
of continuity, which may almost be regarded as the dominating 
notion of the last century—as for example in the conception of 
Evolution (the magic word of the nineteenth century) and its 
unyielding application to widely dissevered realms of thought, 
biological, historical, that of literary criticism, theories of morals, 
and elsewhere. In the realm of physics, for example, energy was 
thought of as being emitted, and propagated, and absorbed, 
continuously, that is, there was no lower limit, it was held, to 
the quantity of energy which could be emitted by a radiant body ; 
but now we believe that emission, and absorption, can take place 
only in definite quantities of energy, or quanta as they are named. 
In other words energy is emitted as “atoms” of energy and 
further, we believe, is propagated as “ atoms ” or “ corpuscles ” 
of energy. A still more modern theory, that of wave-mechanics, 
affirms that we have to deal both with waves and with corpuscles ; 
instead of, as on the old theory, with waves only—waves in an 
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infinite and all-pervading medium, the aether. And for this 
theory of wave-mechanics there is no small degree of experimental 
evidence. But it is not clear that all this has any very definite or — 
important impact upon religion or upon religious beliefs, save 
only, it may be, as an added element of uncertainty in the 
naturalistic theories of life and of mind based illegitimately, as 
these were, upon the laws of dynamics, which themselves turn out 
to be quite other than we thought them to be. 

But now, since 1927, we have witnessed the rise of a con- 
ception of quite different order and one which, if indeed it possess 
any validity at all, cannot fail to affect philosophical thought, 
and through this must be considered as regards its relationship 
to theology—if not also to religion. We refer to the denial of 
strict causality within the physical realm, a denial which has been 
made by eminent thinkers; and this is said to follow from 
acceptance of the principle of indeterminacy, put forward by 
Heisenberg in 1927. The physical basis of these notions and the 
discussion of their dynamical details is, perhaps, too technical 
for treatment here; sufficient, for our purpose, to record the 
actual denial of strict causality within the realm of physics. We 
are told that we cannot predict the future—that is, within the 
phenomena of the physical realm—because the data required 
for the prediction include unknowable (not unknown only) elem- 
ents of the past ; again, “ the question whether from a complete 
knowledge of the past we can predict the future does not arise, 
because a complete knowledge of the past involves a contradic- 
tion.” This, it is held, means a denial of Determinism ; and so 
science thereby withdraws its moral opposition to free-will : 
further, we are told, those who maintain a deterministic theory 
of mental activity must do so as the outcome of their study of 
the mind itself, and not with the idea that they are thereby 
making it more conformable with our experimental knowledge 
of the laws of inorganic nature. And now what is the impact, 
we must enquire, of all this upon philosophy and theology, and 
upon religion? In the first place we must observe that while 
the principle of indeterminacy undoubtedly embodies a physical 
fact yet it does not, we feel, lead of necessity to the final denial 
of strict causality within the realms of physics ; and not everyone 
is prepared to derive this conclusion from it." We prefer to 


™ e.g. Einstein (Nature, 1927, March 26, p. 467): “ It is only in the quantum theory that Newton's 
differential method becomes inadequate, and indeed strict causality fails us. But the last word has 
not yet been said. May the spirit of Newton’s method give us the power to restore unison between 
physical reality and the profoundest characteristic of Newton's teaching—strict causality.” 
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regard it as expressing merely the lack of refinement of our 
physical tools—as due indeed to the finite, though relatively 
small, size of the quanta of light energy; for even if we banish 
strict causality from the physical realm we have still to remember 
that the fundamental postulate of reason is, that whatever exists 
has some rational explanation of its existence, and that whatever 
change takes place there is always a reason which explains this 
change. Either, we have the case of a self-determining agent, 
having the reason of the change within himself ; or, the change 
in the object is determined by something beyond itself—and by 
hypothesis we are debarred from assuming a physical cause. Now 
the former alternative would imply that we endow our electrons 
with volition or will—and this assumption we decline to make ; 
and as regards the latter alternative—we believe indeed that the 
final explanation of the causal order of nature must lie, not in 
an infinite regress of finite causes and effects, but in a principle 
upon which the whole depends; a principle rational, self- 
conscious and personal. But are we seriously intended to 
believe that at last, in the quantum jump of the electron, we 
have reached the stage at which this final principle acts directly 
upon the “natural” order? This again is a position which, 
we feel, we cannot maintain, and therefore we prefer to regard 
the whole basis of these conceptions—the principle of indeter- 
minacy—as expressing merely the lack of refinement of our 
physical tools, and as having no implications with respect to 
the final denial of strict causality within the physical realm. 
But even allowing all that is claimed for the principle of indeter- 
minacy, as leading to the denial of strict causality within the realm 
of physics, we may ask—what is gained thereby in the interests 
of religion? Is it equivalent to a disproof of determinism in 
the realm of mind? No doubt the theory of mental determinism 
was based upon deterministic physics, but we have seen that the 
weakness of this position has already been exposed.* And, indeed, 
the argument can only be cogent, in any possible sense, if we 
hold that complete determinism in the physical realm implies 
necessarily complete determinism in the realm of mind; and 
this is a proposition to which we cannot assent. Nevertheless 
it is of interest to observe that some thinkers, not unknown in 
the world of science, are favourably disposed to the doctrine of 


* Cf. for an able treatment of the problem, on the basis of nineteenth century physics, the Gifford 
Lectures of the late Professor James Ward, of date 1898, entitled Naturalism and Agnosticism. 
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the denial of strict causality in physics, because of the reflection 
that the idea of mental determinism is, in fact, a denial of our 
deepest consciousness, and its passing would appear, in some 
vague manner, to be facilitated by the newer physical speculations. 


Mopern IpEALISM 


The characteristic of modern movements of thought in 
scientific circles is, as has been mentioned, the disintegration and 
decay of materialism as a philosophy ; we may pause here to 
inquire what has taken its place in the scientific and, to some 
extent, in the popular view. And we may introduce the inquiry 
in this way: our experience of the world presents to us two 
“things,” namely matter and mind, and the modes of manifes- 
tation of these are, at first sight certainly, widely different ; so 
different indeed that for practical purposes we may fairly speak 
of them as two different “things.” But, again as a fact of 
experience, there is some relation between mind and matter; 
how are we to conceive of this relationship ? Moreover we have 
a deep conviction that we live in a Universe, and, as the very name 
implies, these two “ things” must stand in some relationship ; 
ultimately we seek a Unity, though not, of necessity, a Unity of 
“ stuff.” We feel that some of the Unities which have been 
sought are altogether too grossly material. In passing, we must 
remember that this problem has not been reserved exclusively 
for the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries, but has been 
present with the greatest intellects of all ages: and it is well 
that we should bear this in mind when we are in danger of being 
carried away by modern utterances,—ill-considered as they 
sometimes are and not followed out to their conclusions,—made 
by those whose undoubted eminence lies in the field of scientific 
studies rather than in that of philosophical speculation. Now 
during the centuries which have passed since the dawn of 
philosophy right up to our own day every possible shade of opinion 
has existed as to the relationship between matter and mind ; 
from the materialism which regards mind as merely a function or 
property of matter, that is, whieh explains away mind altogether, 
leaving matter as the sole ultimate reality; to the idealism which 
explains away matter in terms of mind—matter being merely 
“a dream of mind”; or, again, to the monism which regards 
matter and mind as merely co-ordinate aspects, or manifestations, 
or functions, of one reality. Each of these views, we must insist 
‘ 
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again, is as old as philosophy itself. Now there is a widespread 
movement of thought amongst the physicists of our day towards 
some form of idealism, though not to the radical idealism popularly 
associated with the name of Berkeley. The most fundamental 
and intimate (indeed the only) knowledge which we have, it is 
argued, is of our own being; let us then conceive the psychical 
to be the innermost essence of existence—the “ thing-in-itself ”— 
and the material to be an outer sensuous form of the psychical. 
We have here the “ mind-stuff ” of certain popular speculations 
of our own day, as the background and basis of the physical world ; 
but again this view is modern only as regards its recent popu- 
larity. Similar views jwere held by Schopenhauer, by Clifford, 
and by many others, and indeed they appeared much earlier in 
the philosophy of the Vedantas (the Upanishads) of the Hindus. 
What is it all but a conjecture? And, incidentally, we gain the 
conviction that the doctrines of religion are not necessarily in 
any way to be proved on such a basis since, where these views did 
in fact prevail, the doctrines were not so proved. We confess 
to some degree of hesitation before giving assent to this solution 
of the whole problem—if solution it be. From the point of view 
of the present article this, perhaps, is as far as we need go; but 
if we are asked for something more positive we would make, 
tentatively, a suggestion somewhat as follows. We believe that, 
in some sense, mind exists over against matter and matter exists 
over against mind, that is to say, we adopt a realist view; although, 
it may be, the force of the predicate exist is not the same in the 
two cases. But, it will be asked, how is it possible for the two 
realms, the realm of mind and the realm of matter, to enter into 
relationship with one another? How can a real world which 
is not ourselves enter as a real factor into our knowledge ? How 
can mind and matter exist together in a Universe ?' We may 
suggest that the division of Being into matter and mind only is 
empirical, that no proof can be given that Being is exhausted in 
these two forms of existence; that there may be—possibly, 
with Spinoza, infinitely many—other forms of existence; that 
“the distinction between ourselves who know and the world 
we know is not after all final—that there is a deeper ground and 
ultimate unity, that the universe, including ourselves, is a single 
system the parts of which stand in reciprocal relation through 
the spiritual principle on which in the last resort the whole 


* Cf. Hoffding : The Philosophy of Religion, p. 72 et seq. 
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depends.”* And this position, we think, is at least as capable of 
justification as that upon which the idealistic conception of the 
world is based. 


RELIGION NOT TO BE DisTILLED OUT OF THE THEORIES OF NATURAL 
SCIENCE 

We have sought to indicate our conviction that any attempt 
is to be deprecated which seeks to derive religion from the 
abstractions dealt with in scientific investigations, whether 
physical or biological, or even psychological; and this if only 
for the very evident reason that scientific theories change so rapid- 
ly. The science of yesterday is not the science of today, and 
still less that of tomorrow, and to base any permanent 
conclusions on such a foundation would indeed be precarious.’ 
But the whole notion underlying the attempt is weighted with 
difficulties of quite another kind. To put the matter briefly : 
we can never hope to derive the idea of God, for example, or the 
conceptions of religion, from the abstractions of scientific 
theories—the idea of God, that is to say, as it is known amongst 
men, and in particular in religion, and more particularly still in 
the Christian religion. Not a few such attempts have been 
essayed, attempts to construct a scientific religion and to “ purge 
away” from Christianity, for example, ideas and doctrines 
which find no place therein—so “ purifying ” Christianity, as 
we are told; and sometimes the problem is attacked from the 
other side and doctrines are eliminated from the Christian religion 
which are deemed incompatible with some particular view of 
Man and the Universe, such view being, at the same time, labelled 
the “scientific” or “modern” view. We are of course 
familiar with the determined efforts made to eradicate the 
supernatural from religion,’ and even where these efforts do not 
seek to go the whole way, there is yet in evidence a very definite 
minimising tendency. In a short article we cannot enter with 
any fulness into the ideas and meanings associated with this word 
“supernatural.” Suffice it to say that science cannot, on any 
fair reading, negative the idea and possibility of the supernatural,* 


™ Cf. Orr: David Hume, p. 163; and the whole idea may be studied in Lotze; see Micro- 
cosmus, Bk. IX., The Unity of Things. 

2“. , , the scientist as a rule pays so little heed to the philosophical implications of his own 
discoveries.” Eddington: The Nature of the Physical World. And see more especially pp. 243-253 
of this book. 

3 We may, of course, fall back upon the method of Matthew Arnold and assert that “ miracles 
do not happen”’; this, however, is not science, neither is it reason nor argument—it is mere assertion. 

4 On the contrary, the holding of a Theistic position, to which we believe the mind to be led by 
the results of Science (indeed by the mere possibility of Science), is itself an affirmation of the super- 
natural on a grand scale. 
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taking this word to have its commonly accepted meaning, though 
it may look askance at records of sporadic wonders. But turning 
to the attempts to build up religion on a basis of natural science : 
we are presented, not infrequently, with the idea of “God” 
as an all-embracing Unity—embracing sometimes the Evil as 
well as the Good ; and the ideas of religion, and even its nomen- 
clature, are taken over and forcibly implanted in a soil from which 
they certainly did not spring, and to which they are foreign. 
At times the teachings of religion are deduced from this construct, 
but only after having been inserted more or less surreptitiously, 
and perhaps quite unconsciously. ‘ God ” as an all-embracing 
unity is not the God of, at all events, the Christian religion ; 
for the first affirmation of the Christian religion is the existence 
of a Personal, Ethical and Self-Revealing God, and thus Chris- 
tianity, at the outset, is a system of Theism, and as such is opposed 
to all systems of Pantheism, or mere Deism. While to adduce 
the conception of “ wider interests” as the reason why men 
should act honestly, when dishonesty would appear to be to their 
own individual interest,‘—the notion being that all men and all 
things are bound together in one all-embracing unity; this 


palpably is mot the reason given in religion as we know it. Real 
religion takes an altogether higher and deeper view than this 
and a “religion” based only on such conceptions of “ wider 
interest ” must break down and vanish amidst the troubles and 
difficulties of the world in which we live: in short it will not 
work. ‘The religious conception of God cannot be deduced from 
scientific theories, and this because the conception is not there.’ 


Score anp Limitations or Naturat THEOLOGY 


In reaching this conclusion, however, we must guard 
ourselves from even seeming to impugn the validity of Natural 
Theology, within its own realm. Men have at all times had 


1 Cf. Haldane: The Sciences and Philosophy. Gifford Lectures, Glasgow, 1927 and 1928; 
Ch. XV. ; Interest and Values. 

2 “ A besetting temptation of the scientific apologist for religion is to take some of its current 
expressions and after clearing away crudities of thought (which must necessarily be associated with 
anything adapted to the everyday needs of humanity) to water down the meaning until little is left that 
could possibly be in opposition to science or to anything else. If the revised interpretation had first 
been presented no one would have raised vigorous criticism ; on the other hand no one would have 
been stirred to any great spiritual enthusiasm.” Eddington: The Nature of the Physical World, pp. 
348-349. 

This, which Professor Eddington describes is, we may add, what is sometimes known among scien- 
tists and theologians alike as the process of “ purifying’ Christianity! And we are pontifically 
assured that we lose nothing thereby ! 

3 We believe that science has much to contribute to Theism ; indeed we feel that scientific study 
leads to a Theistic position. From the idea of order in nature the mind is led to the affirmation of a 
First Cause (first in order of importance, as well as in time) and to some such view the great majority of 
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some idea of God, who have never heard of Christianity ; and it 
may be, we believe that it is so, that from the contemplation of 
the Universe around him, and of the make and constitution of 
human nature, man is led to the notion of, and the feeling after,. 
Nature’s Cause. For in the presence of Nature man feels, and 
at all times has felt, himself in the presence of a Greater than 
Nature and frequently has not shrunk from attributing Person- 
ality to that Greater." Moreover, the cause of Theism has 
been well sustained by philosophical thought in all ages—num- 
bering amongst its advocates not the least influential thinkers ; 
and further we feel that we must allow some force and cogency 
to the classical arguments for Theism, namely, the cosmological, 
the teleological and the ontological arguments*—and this despite 
the destructive criticism passed upon them by Kant. The mind, 
we feel, in its contemplation of Nature, and of Man, and of 
Human History, is led beyond Nature to Nature’s Cause. And 
how should this be otherwise if, as is the affirmation of the 
Christian religion, God is the Creator of us and of our Universe ? 
Can we deem it likely that no traces of His work should be 
discernible by us? Nevertheless, allowing these considerations 
the fullest possible scope and validity, it yet remains that we 
cannot derive from them the idea of God which, for example, 
is presented to us in the Christian religion ; God is indeed all 
that we may deduce from the results of Natural Theology—and 
He is much more also. Again, while we see everywhere around us 





thinkers in all ages have in fact been brought. And, if we please, we may name this First Cause God— 
to Which (or to Whom) we may attribute very large powers, but not, on this line of thought, of neces- 
sity infinite powers. And then too, more especially in the biological realm, we observe the adaptation 
of means to ends and derive the idea of purpose ; so that we feel that we may fairly postulate Mind as 
being “‘ behind’ the Universe. But, as yet, we are very far from the conception of God as known to us 
in religion. We cannot worship even the Infinities and Eternities of Carlyle. But beyond all this we 
have what has seemed the most compelling thought to some of the greatest minds—the moral argument ; 
man feels within himself the moral law, the categorical imperative of Kant; he knows himself to be 
personal, and feels that he is personally responsible, and he is led to the conclusion that the First Cause, 
the Author of Nature, cannot be /ess than Personal. So we obtain a wider and deeper and fuller 
conception of ‘‘ God ’’—but still this is not the God of, at all events, the Christian religion ; for the 
first affirmation, we take it, of the Christian religion is (as pointed out in the text) the existence of a 
Personal, Ethical and Self-Revealing God, so that man can know God; and, further, one of the central 
doctrines is that God is Love. We desire nowhere to minimise the contributions to be made from the 
side of science whether physical, biological or moral ; only, we would protest against the notion that 
God as known to us in religion and in particular in the Christian religion can be deduced from the 
abstractions of scientific theories. But if we understand by a “ religious view of the world” only 
that view which affirms a First Cause, Infinite, it may be, and Eternal, All-powerful and Everywhere 
Present, then we may agree that such a view may perhaps be based upon the results of science—only, 
this is not the God of religion as we know it. An essential part of the religious conception of God 
is that He can be worshipped. 

t Cf. Illingworth : Divine Immanence, Ch. II, The Religious Influence of the Material World. 


2 Not, however, of necessity, in the form in which these arguments are sometimes presented. 
We record here merely our conviction that these arguments are in fact the expressions of a deep under- 
lying truth. 
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the adaptation of means to ends, and these, as we feel, wise and 
beneficent ; while we may feel, in those well-known words of 
Adelaide Anne Procter, 
My God, I thank Thee who hast made 
The Earth so bright ; 
So full of splendour and of joy, 
Beauty and light ; 
So many glorious things are here, 
Noble and right, 
—yet there is also Evil in the world, and Sin; and though we 
deny these, as with some, or explain them away, as with others, 
they lose thereby none of their reality, nor even their reality 
for us. And though, as Bishop Butler maintained, the make and 
constitution of things be upon the side of virtue, it yet remains 
true that man, as we know him, is not always upon that side. 
In short, the arguments of Natural Theology are, in essence, not 
adequate to deal with these ever-pressing problems; though, 
as we have sought to indicate, Natural Theology has large 
contributions to make to human thought. Or again, at the centre 
of the Christian view is the doctrine that God 1s Love; and can 
we deduce this from Natural Theology? It certainly is the fact 
that man has notso deduced it. And how should this be other- 
wise ? How, we may ask, will a child, in later years, think of 
parents whom he has never known personally? He may observe 
their handiwork around him ; he may be fully conscious of their 
forethought and kindly intentions in providing for his education 
and general well-being, and ascribe to them in no small measure 
the health and strength of body and of mind which he enjoys ; 
but will he love them—can he love them ? 


CoNcCLUSION 


And now what, we may ask, is the conclusion of the whole 
matter ? How shall we look upon science, and its findings, in 
relation to our religious beliefs ? We have seen that scientific 
facts and results are not likely to affect religion, but that scientific 
theories may, and from time to time have, cut across Christian 
foundations and, indeed, across the beliefs of all religion worthy 
of the name ; and further we have sought to indicate that these 
particular theories are dominant no longer in the realm of science. 
Indeed we observe in our day the disintegration of those nine- 
teenth century mechanistic and naturalistic theories so dear to 
the hearts of some few scientists and of many “ camp-followers ” 
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of science, and the return to views wider and deeper and to an 
atmosphere more congenial to the make and constitution of 
human nature. But we must beware lest we mistake this for a 
“ proof ” of religion, or of any particular religion; lest we 
attempt to construct a religion out of the newer scientific 
theories, themselves fleeting and evanescent, of their very nature 
giving but partial aspects of Reality (whatever Reality with a 
capital letter may signify). We may venture to feel indeed that 
in our day as we move forward we are also moving backward, 
into a saner and more healthy atmosphere ; and with the much 
new knowledge which we are acquiring we are returning, in no 
small measure, to the spirit of an age that is gone. But may not 
other and similarly destructive theories arise in the future, to 
create afresh an “ opposition ” between religion and science ?* 
We cannot tell; but at least we may hold that the trend of 
opinion in our day is certainly not in this direction. Further, 
we have sought to indicate our conviction that any attempt is 
to be deprecated which seeks to base religion upon the abstrac- 
tions dealt with by natural science ; religion cannot be distilled 
out of scientific theories. The ideas of “ God ” deduced there- 
from are different from, but not incompatible with, the concep- 
tion of God presented to us in the Christian religion ; different 
from the idea presented by any religion worthy of the name; 
different, indeed, from the ideas commonly held amongst men, 
in all ages. And though we enlarge the basis to include the 
realm of Natural Theology in general, these and similar objections 
remain valid, in large measure ; the reason being, not that the 
Christian doctrines, for example, are irrational—a position which 
would invalidate all Christian belief—but that “ man by searching 
cannot find out God,” as He is. We can, we believe, discover 
from scientific investigations, and from the considerations of 
Natural Theology, some of the attributes of the Creator; but 
real religion penetrates far outside these realms—certainly outside 
the range of any theories deduced from natural science. We have 
to remember that in natural science, for example, we are dealing 
only with one side or aspect of our experience ; there is also the 
zsthetic side, and the religious side. And the attributes of God 
as known in religion cannot be fewer or Jess than those of “ God ” 
as deduced from natural science; on the contrary they must 


1 Lo, this only have I found, that God hath made man upright ; but they have sought out many 
inventions. Eccl. vii. 29. 
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always be more and greater: so that while the God of religion, 
and of the Christian religion in particular, includes, as to His 
attributes, all that can be affirmed or postulated of “God” as 
known to us in scientific theories, the contrary or reverse pro- 
position cannot be maintained. Inshort we know God in religion, 
and we discover some of His attributes in scientific investigations ; 
and still further attributes when we come to consider other sides 
of our experience; but God as He is must be revealed to us. 
The fact is that real religion moves on an altogether higher 
level than that reached by any of the abstractions of, for example, 
scientific theories, while yet permeating and controlling every 
lower level—as indeed must be the case if religion is to have any 
validity at all, It approves itself to the heart as well as to the 
intellect, and to all men and not to some men only ; to all men 
that is to say, who are willing’ to receive it and to act* upon it. 
And the man who knows religion in his everyday life, in all his 
interests whether great or small, is not likely to be moved from 
his knowledge by naturalistic or materialistic theories of any sort 
whatsoever ; and, we may perhaps venture to add, he will not 
be brought to real and lasting religion, if already he knows it not, 
by any scientific or esthetic theories, tinged to however great 
a degree with a religious atmosphere. We hold further that 
the man who knows the Creator is thereby better equipped to 
understand the Creation ; for one reason he has a more lasting 
impulse to knowledge. Because, assertions to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the acquisition of knowledge for its own sake 
is not a pursuit which, for ever, can satisfy man; a deeper and 
more lasting impulse and motive are required by the very make 
and constitution of his being.? And again man will know then, 
and feel, that in his study of the natural world he is at home in 
his Father’s house. 
G. C. Srewarp. 

University College, Hull. 


1 If any man will (=willeth to) do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, 
or whether I speak of myself. John vii. 17. 


2 If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them. John xiii. 17. 


3 Thou hast made us for Thyself and our heart is restless till it find its rest in Thee. Augustine, 
Confessions. Bk. 1. Ch. 1. i. 











THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 
A Nectectep Facror 1n 1Ts SoLution. 


SPEAKING generally it is a fault of many solutions of the synoptic 
problem that they smell of the lamp. They make of our 
evangelists modern scholars, sitting at their ease in their study, 
with their books at hand. Matthew consults alternately the 
writing of Mark, his predecessor, and Q; and Luke has a great 
number of booklets to refer to ! 

Of late, the German Formgeschichtler have emphasised 
another point. They have drawn attention to what the folklore 
teaches, and, according to their opinion, the Gospels are 
composed of little parts: the original words, and narratives. The 
frame, which keeps the parts together, is not original, and is of 
noworth. It isthe work of a redactor in a later period, and we 
have to consider only the single words and narratives, which . 
were, from the beginning, the argument of the preaching. 

Undoubtedly this way is better than the pure historical 
literary method. But, not to speak of the difficulty of not being 
able to find the time for a process which has made Q and the 
Gospel of Mark from the disjointed pieces; and, again, the 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke from Mark and Q, the Formge- 
schichtler do not reckon enough with the historical data, whereas 
they ought to be considered as of primary importance. 

It is my plan to pay some attention to this historical data, 
in order to show that they are too much neglected in the solution 
of the synoptic problem. 

It is an unquestionable fact, that there is no trace of any 
written account of the life and words of Jesus, older than our 
canonical Gospels. The Gospels themselves do not cite any 
anterior report. Paul does not. Paul often cites the Old 
Testament, and, now and then, a word of Jesus, but never a 
book relating His deeds. In the writings of the Fathers, we 
have not found any quotations from a work more ancient than the 
New Testament. Nobody can produce a sentence of our Lord 
taken from a Gospel before our Gospels. Nobody can, otherwise 
than by hypothesis, mention the contents of these supposed books. 
History does not speak of them. There is, in the same way, no 
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trace of the little narratives wanted by the Formgeschichtler 
for their hypothesis. It is all supposition, writes Paul Wendland 
in his Urchristliche Literaturforme, p. 265 5sqq., supposition 
without ground in the tradition. Eusebius speaks freely about 
the origin of the Gospels (H.Z., III, 24 s9q.). Also Irenzus 
(Adv. Her., Ill, 1). But they mention nothing of any written 
sources, either booklets or little pieces. All we want is facts. 

But there are facts one will say. We have the exordium of 
the Gospel according to Luke, and there he writes expressly that 
he used the writings of his predecessors, at least that he had many 
predecessors. But I do not believe this is the correct 
interpretation of the words of Luke. 

It is not easy to give an explanation of the prologue of Luke. 
I confine myself to such remarks as are necessary for my purpose. 
The clear intention of Luke is to say that he could not use for 
Theophilus what existed before him. We ask, Why could he not 
use it? Was it not good enough and why not fit for Theophilus ? 
Could Theophilus not come into possession of it? We do not 
know. It is permissible to suppose that Theophilus could not 
get it, because it was not written down. Then, the meaning of 
Luke is: many have tried to give the history of Jesus, but 
they did not write down their report. Their attempts encourage 
me to do as they did, but I will put my account in writing. We 
shall see there is ground for this supposition. 

If Luke writes, as he does, oAAo/ (many), it is impossible to 
understand the term as meaning Mark and Q only. It is 
impossible also to believe that there was a great number of 
written Gospels before Luke. Thereforeit is better to understand 
wo\Xoi as referring to the many persons who gave an oral report. 
There was, even in ancient times, a difference of opinion 
concerning the signification of ¢éwexeipyoav, The meaning 
cannot be that many ¢ried to give an account, but did not 
succeed with their intention. In that case, it had not been 
necessary to remember their endeavours. The «ai before ¢uoi 
makes it difficult also to give that interpretation of éexeipnoav. 
It is better to suppose the meaning, the avaragacOa Supynow is 
such a troublesome work, according to Luke, that he will speak 
only of a trial made. What the woddoi tried to perform, is 
avaragacOa supynow. Again the words are difficult. But in 
either case it is not necessary to understand them as referring 
to the writing of a Gospel. I do not say the words cannot 
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indicate a written Gospel. I only say they do not require to be 
explained in this way. One may object that it is not possible to 
try to compose an oral account. But I answer, the avarafacOa, 
speaks of arrangement firstly. Arrangement is not an easy thing. 
It takes many efforts to arrange well. 

Hitherto we have found that we can understand the words 
of Luke as well of oral as of written traditions. But now 
Sofe ximol . . . ‘ypayva appears to be decisive. Does this 
express Luke’s intention to write just as his predecessors have 
written? Itisnotso. One cannot connect the «ai with ypayat. 
Firstly, avaragacOa dupynow and xabegys ypay-a are too different 
to be compared by such a word as «ai. In avarafacOa the 
stress is laid upon the ordering, in ypaya upon the writing. 
Secondly, Luke does not put the «ai before ypaya, but before 
éuoi. And he had his reasons for so doing. ‘There is a 
connection between az’ apyys avrowra: xai iwnperac and apy- 
KodovOnxor: avwOev macw axpiBas, The woddoi told their story 
xa0ws mapedocay, Luke wrote his report rapyxo\ovOnxws. That 
is to say, Luke did the same as his predecessors; only he did 
more. Thirdly, the cai before ypaya forbids us to connect «ai 
with ypaya, The woddr\jgoi did not direct themselves to 
Theophilus. They had not written at all, otherwise Luke 
could have sent their Gospels. Fourthly, we know that Luke 
did not incorporate all the words and deeds of Jesus that he knew 
into his Gospel. That is demonstrated by Acts xx. 35, where we 
find a logion of Jesus which does not appear in the Gospel. Also 
we have to distinguish well between the rapaxodovOeivy and the 
ypagev. Thecontent of the two isnot the same. This is another 
reason why it is better to connect cai with rapyxoA\ovOnxor: rather 
than with ypaywa. 

So we come to the conclusion that Luke intended to express 
a double difference between his predecessors and himself: (1) 
He had made an accurate investigation, (2) he wrote down his 
report. There are two arguments which corroborate our 
opinion : (1) If there existed a great number of written Gospels, 
it was not necessary for Luke to make accurate investigation. 
And (2) Theophilus was taught already, that is to say, he had 
received oral instruction, but he wanted a written Gospel such 
as Luke gave to him. 

We may say also, that although the prologue of Luke does 
not declare ipsissimis verbis that there did not exist any written 
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Gospel, it is most probable that Luke speaks of oral tradition : 
(1) on account of woAAol and apcodovOnxdr:, while (2) all the 
stress is laid upon ypayra, even by the place it has in the sentence. 

There are other arguments for the opinion that Luke did 
not hint at written sources. Eusebius (H.£., III, 4, 6) under- 
stands the words of Luke to refer to oral traditions, for by 
contrast he writes of the Acts: ovxér: 6:’ axojs. And if Luke 
who had sucha great regard for the preaching of Christ (Acts i. 1 59.) 
had a booklet, Q, for his use, containing words of Jesus, how is it 
possible that he omitted the saying about the ¢yym«éva: of the 
kingdom of God? He knew it very well (see Luke x. 9, 11). 

But still another argument is used to support the thesis that 
there existed an ancient written account of the words of Jesus. 
We have a Q, a book of Jogia. Grenfell and Hunt found fragments 
of it at Oxyrhynchus. Did they indeed? No, they did not. 
For what they found was not a book, a composition. It was 
fragments of a florilegium of sayings of Jesus. Nearly each saying 
is preceded by: Aéyer "Inoovs. Therefore these sayings cannot be 
fragments of Q. 

Now it happens that the patres cite agrapha with the formula 
yéyparra (A. Resch, Agrapha, p. 106). This phenomenon, how- 
ever, is not an argument by which can be demonstrated, that the 
patres took their citations from a book of logia. For, according 
as the time went on, the formula yéyparra: became more and 
more identical with 6 xvpsos Aeyer. The written Gospels were 
the source, xar’ e€oxnv, of the logia of the Lord. Besides, we 
know that there are codices, e.g., D, and W, which have agrapha 
in their text. It is possible that the patres who cite an agraphon 
with yéyparra, really borrowed it from a codex. A single 
yéyparra before an agraphon never demonstrates the existence ofa 
book of logia. 

Finally, Papias. Papias writes: 

Mar@aios ev odv “EBpaid: diadexrw Tra Aoyia oweypayvato. But 
it is impossible to find Q here. For Eusebius who saved 
this information of Papias for us and who had the book of 
Papias before him (H.£., III, 39, 2 and 16), understands the 
communication clearly of our Gospel of Matthew. So must 
we. And it is not at all difficult to do so. Firstly, because 
the Greek word Acyiov is used not alone of words in the 
proper sense, but also of historical parts of the Scripture. So 
already Rom. iii. 2; Heb. v. 12; but especially in later times. 
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See J. Donovan, The Logia in Ancient and Recent Literature, 
passim. Secondly, the Gospel of Matthew was well known 
already in the days of Papias, cf. Didache, XV, 3; XVI, 5. If 
people read ra Adyia oweypayaro Mar@aios, they must think 
of our first Gospel. Finally, the same Papias writes of the Gospel 
of Mark, which, of course, is briefer: ovx dorep oivragw 
Tay Kuptaxiv ovyiwy wovovmevos, In what he says about Matthew 
Papias does not make a contrast between words and deeds, 
but he will lay all stress upon the language of the first Gospel. 
Lwragis tev ANoyiwy xupraxa@y (otherwise than Mark), suits very well, 
even while Matthew in his Gospel gives five great compositions of 
logia of the Lord. And these compositions must have been of 
great interest to Papias, whose intention it was to give an 
exposition, not of the deeds, but of the words of Jesus. 

These all are negative arguments, now we turn to the 
positive. 

What are the facts we have to reckon with ? What was it 
that Jesus, the apostles, the evangelistsdid ? They all preached. 
They gave their kerygma, their martyrion. A text as John xiv. 26 
supposes a long time of oral tradition (irounjoer). 

The epistles of the apostles are the first Christian writings 
we know. There is nothing before these letters. And even the 
epistles suppose a preaching of the gospel by Jesus and the 
apostles. Paul does not know anything but an oral tradition of 
the facts and words of Jesus. More than once he cites Jogia of the 
Lord. He asks his readers to remember what he preached to them, 
Only 1 Tim. v.8 is doubtful. But it is not likely that Paul means 
here to cite two words from the ypag7. ‘To Paul the ypa¢gy is 
the Old Testament. 

There are typical words which speak of an oral tradition of 
the gospel. So zapadiddva: and its correlate rapadauBaver, 
See especially 1 Cor. xv. 1, 5gqg. Also pyquovevev. The apostles 
never exhort the churches to read anything but their epistles. 
One could read the Old Testament also. But the churches 
had no Christian writings but the letters of the apostles, All 
they had was an oral tradition. Paul therefore summons the 
Christians to guard the gospel rin Adyy, i.e. just so, in the same 
words as he preached it, 1 Cor. xv. 2. If Papias calls Mark the 
épunvevrns Llérpov, who dca éuynudvevoey axpiBws éypayev, he says 
implicitly, that there was but an oral preaching till Mark wrote 
his Gospel. And it is not improbable, that some of the epistles, 
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e.g., that of James and especially that to the Hebrews, were 
sermons originally. 

It is remarkable that in his prologue Luke also uses the word 
wapédocay, the specific word for oral tradition. Even in much 
later times there is a veneration of the oral traditions. Papias 
declares that, according to his opinion, the living and remaining 
voice was of more use than the content of books. Justin Martyr, 
who knew our Gospels, writes nevertheless, Apol. I, 42, 4: «ai 
éxi Trois wap’ avrou (sc. “Incov) dia tev arorrddwy ey Trois waow 
Over: knpuxGciow eippooivn éoriv. Hegesippus borrowed ef ‘Tov- 
Saixis aypagpou rapaddcews (Euseb., H.E., IV, 22, 8). And of the 
same Hegesippus we read that he ti ardav_ wapadoow rev 
GrorroXKou knpvyuaTos aroveTaTy cvvTate ypadis (UreuymuaTtioare) 
(0.c., IV, 8, 2). On the contrary, Eusebius writes of the 
Evangelists of the days of Quadratus that they handed over 
Ty tev Oeiwy evayyerwy ypagy (0.c., III, 37). It is apparently 
the intention of Eusebius to tell this fact as something new. 
Before these times there was no tradition of written Gospels. 
Writings were scarce. It was the times in which Polycarp taught 
d wat mapa tev arocrdAwy euabev, & Kai 4 éxxAnoia wapadidwow 
(Iren., Adv. Her., III, 3, 4). 

We are entitled to conclude that oral tradition was a power 
in the old Christian times, and that even when the written Gospels 
were known and used, it was esteemed as a source of great moment 
for the knowledge of the apostolic period. 

But can we say something more about the character, 
especially about the form, of this old oral tradition? Indeed we 
can. The written Gospels themselves allow us to do so. The 
Gospels inform us that the old oral tradition had two peculiarities : 
(1) It was the custom of the preachers to repeat their teachings, 
especially the sentences in which the greater part of their 
instruction was given. (2) Their teaching assumed a stereotyped 
form, the words were almost always the same. 

The proof of this theses is furnished, as already said, by the 
Gospels themselves. Sir John Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, p.64599, 
has gathered what he calls the doublets in the Gospels. We 
learn, e.g., that there are twenty-two doublets in the Gospel of 
Matthew, fourteen of which are sayings of Jesus. Even in the 
Greek the conformity in the words is very great, and we may 
suppose it was still greater in the Aramaic. There are also some 
historical doublets, and identities of sayings of Jesus and John 
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the Baptist. In Mark and Luke the number of the doublets is 
not so great, but nevertheless in these Gospels too, they do appear. 
W. Bousset, Kyrios Christos, 2nd ed., p.9, draws attention to the 
stereotyped form of the announcements of the suffering, Mk. VIII, 
31; IX, 31; X, 33. 

If we compare the Gospel of Matthew with that of Luke we 
find the remarkable phenomenon, that the same saying of Jesus 
is spoken on another occasion. The dominical prayer is a good 
example. Again, Matthew xxiii. 12=Luke xviii. 14. That is 
also an argument for the opinion that Jesus had spoken the same 
word more than once. Jesus did not deliver any writing to His 
apostles. But He promised the Holy Ghost to lead them into all 
truth, and to remind them of what He preached, John xiv. 26 ; 
xvi. 13. He called His apostles to be maprupes of what they 
had heard and seen, Acts i. 8. 

We cannot give full details in this paper. But we believe 
there is but one good interpretation of the facts we have named, 
and it is: Jesus had the habit of teaching in a stereotyped form. 

We, in our times, do not like stereotypes. We are fond of 
something fresh. To our taste a minister must not use the same 
words always. Nevertheless, we have our stereotypes. We have 
them in the liturgy. But the first century was replete with 
stereotypes. Therefore it was not strange Jesus (and also the 
apostles) used them. 

Firstly, we have stereotypes in the New Festament besides 
the Gospels. Alfred Seeberg has exaggerated when he assumed 
a formulated catechism, and a formulated ethic, in the old Christian 
period. But one cannot deny that there are in the epistles of 
Paul such striking parallels that there must have been something 
that can at least in some degree, be regarded as stereotyped 
preaching. Striking examples can be found in the epistles to the 
Ephesians and to the Colossians—striking, for the letter to the 
Ephesians must also be read at Colossz (Col. iv. 16). I believe 
the riddle of 2 Peter and Jude can be solved, if we adopt the view 
that Peter and Jude both came from the church at Jerusalem, and 
wrote to churches of the same kind. Their letters contain what 
they used to preach. It is no wonder that there are several 
scholars in our days to whom it is clear that there was a somehow 
stereotyped preaching in the first Christian period. There are 
stereotypes in the examples the writers choose, in the vices they 
rebuke, in the composition and the content of their speeches, 
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in the words they use, etc. See, e.g. M. Dibelius on James ii. 26 
(p. 156, sgq.); E. von Dobschiitz, Z.N.7.W., 1928, p. 342; 
J. Kégel, Das Evang. d. Matth., p. 12 sqg.; E. Norden, Agnostos 
Theos, passim; G. Resch, Das Aposteldecret, p. 93 sqq. If it is 
true that the addresses inserted in the Acts are examples of the 
manner of preaching, they give a good proof that the manner of 
preaching was the same, if the circumstances were the same. 
It is not my intention to discuss the theory of Testimonies as 
proposed by J. Rendel Harris, but perhaps it contains a little 
argument for my thesis in each case. 

So we have this result. In the days of the apostles there 
existed a stereotyped preaching (Aramaic and Greek, as we shall 
see) of the deeds and words of Jesus and it is this preaching, this 
oral tradition, which is the main source of our synoptic Gospels. 

It is not possible to give the full proof of this thesis here. We 
are obliged to confine ourselves to adducing only two arguments. 

The first is, that the world was replete with stereotypes in the 
days of the apostles. So it was with thePharisees. The Pharisees 
were accustomed to repeat their teaching in a stereotyped form. 
In the olden times they did not use any writings. This is a thing 
known to every man and it is not necessary to adduce arguments. 
The disciples of Christ were in some instances formerly disciples 
of the Pharisees, and they were accustomed to oral preaching in 
stereotyped terms. It was not strange for them that the Gospel 
came to them in the same form. We all know that there is much 
likeness in the manner of preaching between Jesus and the 
Pharisees. Fiebig, Gerhard Kittel, Strack have given many 
examples of this. Only Jesus taught with efoveia ! 

But there was also a love of stereotypes in the religious speech 
of the Greco-Roman world. Perhaps this is a less known fact. 
In this connection we have to name Albrecht Dieterich in the 
first place. In his book, Nekyta, 2nd ed. (ed. Wiinsch) he treats 
the Revelation of Peter, found in a tomb at Akhmim. This 
Apocalypse is a Christian writing without doubt, but, as Dieterich 
showed, it pictures the punishments of hell and the blessedness of 
heaven in terms, a great part of which are not of Christian origin. 
Dieterich examines these terms and he states that many of them 
are old stereotypes. We have already spoken of the book of 
Eduard Norden, Agnostos Theos. ‘This book treats amuch greater 
subject. Especially in the missionary preaching, Norden has 
demonstrated much stereotyped material (contents and words). 
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He writes, p. 133: Denn die Macht der Tradition ist auf 
formalem. Gebiete im Altertum unberechen bar gross gewesen; 
so blieb auch dieser Typus religiéser Rede durch die Jahrhunderte 
bewahrt. Man darf sagen, dass wer um Christi Geburt seine 
Stimme erhob zum Zwecke religiédser Propaganda sich durch die 
alten feierlichen Formen gebunden erachtete, ganz gleichgiiltig, 
welche Art der Wahrheit von Gott und von dessen Verehrung 
er empfahl. 

If we turn to the old Christians we meet the same thing. 
The Epistle of Barnabas contains the well-known exposition of 
the Two Ways as well as the Didache. And if you descend into 
the Roman catacombs, you find the same pictures (persons and 
manner of representing them) again and again. There is no 
variety, the types remain immutable. See H. Leclercq, Manuel 
@ Archéologie Chretienne, 1, p. 110 599. 

We think that should suffice. There was a great love of 
stereotypes in the ancient world. And that is not a strange 
thing, for it exists still in our days. The Indian Saddhus, who 
can be compared with the wandering preachers of the Graco- 
Roman world, have the method of preaching which repeats the 
same sentences in a stereotyped form. See W. Michaelis, Sadhu 
Ueberlieferung und Fesu Ueberlieferung, Theol. Blatter, 32, 12, 
Dec., 1922. 

Now we have this idea. In the beginning there was an 
Aramaic preaching of the deeds and words of Jesus. This 
Aramaic preaching became a stereotyped form. It had its own 
character. Because the apostles were the witnesses of the deeds 
of Christ, saw the same miracles, heard the same words, they 
preached the same gospel. And so they did ever and again. 
But it was indeed quite a matter of course in that age. Further, 
this Aramaic preaching was to be translated into the Greek 
form. The Acts inform us that already at Jerusalem a great 
part of the church consisted of Hellenists. Peter must have 
already preached in the Greek language to Cornelius, perhaps 
also on the day of Pentecost. Just so did Paul in the churches 
of Asia Minor. According to Acts xxii. the multitude expected 
a speech in the Greek language, and they would have understood 
it also. Here we are at Jerusalem. The epistle of James is 
written in Greek and it has many allusions to the sermon on the 
mount. The same persons, the apostles themselves, preached a 
stereotyped gospel in Aramaic and in Greek. Of course, if one 

5 
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has to preach the same gospel always, in whatever language it be, 
there exists a stereotyped form. The disciples of the apostles 
continued the work of their masters, and transferred what they 
had heard, quite as the apostles did. 

I remark that this oral, stereotyped tradition of the gospel 
was the fittest for the people. Even if the people could read, 
they had no books. Books were scarce, and too expensive. The 
people were accustomed to a stereotyped form of preaching. 
And in these times one set himself to retain in memory what he 
had heard. Cf. Strack-Billerbeck, ad James i. 25; Joachim 
Jeremias, Theol. Lit. Blatt, 47, 18, 27 Aug., 1926, col. 272. 

But, nevertheless, in course of time it became necessary to 
have a written Gospel. It was not difficult to get one. For it 
was not an arduous task to give a written report of the stereotyped 
oral preaching. Matthew did that in the Aramaic language in 
connection with the Aramaic preaching. Mark wrote down the 
preaching of Peter in the Greek language. Luke had a great 
number of sources, for the stereotyped preaching must have 
dispersed over a great surface, in any case from Jerusalem to 
Rome. 

If this stereotyped oral preaching is the main source of our 
synoptic Gospels, we can explain the two things that are to be 
explained. Firstly, the great agreement between the three 
Gospels. For if one writes down a stereotyped preaching, the 
result must be-agreement. But this also accounts for the 
differences between the Gospels. For a stereotyped preaching is 
not so unchangeable as a writing, even if the latter is copied 
again and again. A preaching allows and will show little 
differences according to the state of things. That is exactly what 
we find in our synoptic Gospels. If we accept a stereotyped 
preaching as the main sources of the Gospels, we can explain the 
well-known difficulties concerning one or two blind men, one or 
two demoniacs, etc. We can explain how it is possible that there 
is such a difference between Matthew and Luke in relating the 
history of the temptation in the wilderness, This history was not 
an object of the preaching at first. See McNeile on Matt. vii. 8. 

Finally, I believe it is possible to explain textual varieties 
by assuming a great oral tradition which influenced the existing 
writings. The oral tradition did not come to an end of a sudden. 
It existed a long time alongside the Gospels. There was a 
reciprocal influence, The text of the Gospels in our manuscripts 
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shows the consequences of this. See also Robert Dunkerley, 
Early Christian Reminiscences of Jesus, Expositor, IX, 11, Nov., 
1924. 

And now my conclusion. It is this: The old tradition- 
hypothesis deserves a far better place in the republic of letters 
than it has had in our days, for 

(1) It suits well the circumstances of the time in which our 
Gospels were written ; 

(2) It explains the things which are to be explained. 


F. W. GrosHeEipz. 


Free University, Amsterdam. 








LIGHT ON ANCIENT SCOTLAND. 


A true understanding of Scottish history, alike in its 
ecclesiastical and political aspects, requires a close and intelligent 
study of its roots in the remote past. During recent years an 
intense specialisation in the departments of archzology, Celtic 
and Scandinavian linguistic studies, folklore and comparative 
religion has resulted in the accumulation of a mass of data which 
have been correlated into a pre-history that illumines long and 
dark corridors which were previously nearly impenetrable. The 
foundation of Scottish civilisation and culture is now made visible, 
and the gradual growth of our complex society can be traced from 
its foundation to the present day super-structure. Since the 
publication of Skene’s Celtic Scotland nothing comparable to 
Mr. Donald A. Mackenzie’s recently published volume’ has been 
put in the hands of students of Scottish history. It is true that, 
since then, we had source books like those of Mr. Alan O. 
Anderson,’ which are as indispensable to the students of early 
Scotland as Mirbt’s* are to the students of the European 
Reformation, and that we had also Professor W. J. Watson’s great 
history of Scottish topography.‘ In the latter book the place- 
names of Scotland have been made to yield their secret wealth 
of history. But it remained for Mr. Mackenzie to weave the 
valuable material of these rich treasuries into a consecutive 
narrative of rare lucidity. With many standard works to his 
credit on archzology, ethnology and folklore, he has added the 
result of his own exhaustive researches to the documentary data 
available, and he has thus succeeded in visualising for us the life 
and deportment of people in a period which, to the ordinary 
reader, was confused and obscure. The aim of what follows 
is to confirm, and supplement with the help of further available 
evidence, his general conclusions with respect to the Church in 
ancient Scotland. 


I Scotland: The Ancient Kingdom, 1930. 


2 Early Sources of Scottish History, a.d. 500-1286, 2 vols., 1922. Scottish Annals from English 
Chroniclers, a.pd. 500-1286, 1908. 


3 Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttums und des roemischen Katholicismus, 1911. 


4 The History of the Celtic Place-names of Scotland, 1926. 
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I 


Scotland is a small country that projects into the cold 
northern seas, yet, from the earliest times, it was the goal of many 
eastern traders and of large armies of the proud Roman Empire. 
It was profitable to the former but to the latter it proved itself 
intractable. Altogether Celtic in its basic stock, though 
containing a pre-Celtic element, it developed its life along 
the lines of its own vital interests, aspirations and genius. It 
was forged into an intensely individualistic unit by the forces 
of foreign invaders. This individualism bred independence. 
As far back as the time of Agricola we find this unit emerging, 
inspired with the ideals “ of liberty and independence.” That 
these were not “ideals” in the air requires no further 
proof than that Hadrian had to build a wall of defence 
against them, and that that wall, in spite of all the subsequent 
efforts of the Empire’s power, delimited roughly the permanent 
boundaries of this unit. Much, in Scottish history, of what may 
seem to some to be obstinacy, and to others anabsurdity, canonly 
be rightly understood after due regard has been paid to this 
individualism. Thus it was that long after Calvinism fell on 
suitable soil. This unit, at various times, absorbed foreign races 
without its essential features being changed by the assimilation. 
It learned the art of war from its Roman enemies, and at an early 
date it centralised its government as a result of experience. A 
striking fact in proof of this is that although Columba transplanted 
to Scotland the whole of the ecclesiastical polity, traditions, and 
evangelising and cultural apparatus of Ireland, the political 
polity of the Irish state, with its cumbrous machinery of 150 
courts and underkings, was not transplanted.* A more effective 
governing system was rapidly developing there already. This 
mark of its individualism continued, and it was at once the 
bulwark and the creator of its great statesmen. It fostered 
independence, successfully resisted the great Norse aggression ; 
it saved for Scotland its culture, and it culminated in modern 
united Scotland. Its independence appeared rejuvenated in the 
Scottish war of independence. In the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries it compelled the Papacy to recognise the separate 
identity of the Scottish Church (1192), and it kept in check the 
constant effort of the Papacy to propagate its own authority. 


1 Maclean, The Law of the Lord’s Day in the Celtic Church, 1926, p. 52. 
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In subsequent conflicts the Papacy had to suffer frequently in its 
prestige and power from this assertive independence. 


It was this well-developed individualism that saved for 
Scotland its life and Christianity, even if both were seriously 
marred, during the harrowing times of the Viking horrors. The 
true character of these wild buccaneers is not infrequently hidden 
under a glamour of romance cast over their doings by sentimental 
writers who strive to prove on Scotland’s part a large indebtedness 
to these “ merry, clean-limbed, stout-hearted gentlemen of the 
Northlands.”* But the stern facts of history, again brought into 
view, are all against these sentimentalists, and the true Viking 
history as it is before us is wholly corroborated in a book,’ just 
published, which is “ the best and most comprehensive study of 
all the aspects ” of the subject “which has been published in 
English.” In that book the Vikings are described and proved 
to be “bloodthirsty and abominable barbarians, enemies of 
society capable of infamous, indefensible outrages of arson and 
slaughter.”? The towns and the religious houses of Francia 
and Frisia, the monasteries of England and Ireland, and the 
unprotected monks of the small outposts of Christianity on islands 
and islets round the Scottish coast, lived for many dark years in 
urgent terror of these wild marauders, and from church and cell 
constantly ascended the piteous cry, 4 furore Normannorum libera 
nos, Domine.* Apart from small linguistic influences their only 
other contribution to the life of Scotland was female servitude ! 


II 


Research students have accumulated evidence which goes to 
prove that Christianity wasintroduced to Britain during the period 
of Roman occupation. Tertullian’s statement, ¢. A.D. 208, con- 
firmed a generation later, a.D. 230, by Origen, that in his own time 
Christianity was regarded as having penetrated even into 
districts inaccessible to the Roman army—Wales, Ireland, and 
north-west Scotland—is receiving confirmation from other 
sources. ‘Tertullian was too great a scholar, and he was too 
accurate a writer, to record a matter of such importance to him 
as this wide diffusion of Christianity without substantial evidence. 


1 R. L. Bremner, The Norseman in Alban, 1923, p. 26. 

2 T. D. Kendrick, 4 History of the Vikings, 1930. 

3 Ibid., p. 12. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Karl Holl, Gesammelte Aufsdtze fur Kirchengeschichte, 1928, p. 192 et seg. 
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Besides, he always paid particular attention to the events of war. 
In the year a.D. 207 Severus entered Britain, and he led in person 
a huge army to Scotland, which penetrated northward by an 
east-coast route as far probably as the Moray Firth.* Such an | 
event was so imposing and so important to the Empire that 
details of it, even if only for the stimulation of the people, were 
sure to be circulated widely and to reach the ears of Tertullian. 
Even if we had not the testimony of Tertullian we would be 
obliged to fix the date of the introduction of Christianity to 
Britain at least as early as Tertullian’s date of about a.p. 200," 
by the unequivocal fact that the Celtic Church’s date and observ- 
ance of Easter was practically identical with that of the Asian 
quartodecimans, The divergency between the churches of Rome 
and Asia on this very point was a matter of acute controversy 
throughout the second century, which resulted in the excommuni- 
cation of Asiaby Rome about a.p. 195.2 The Asian custom was, 
on the authority of the venerable Polycarp who visited Rome 
on the matter, Apostolic. Yet, such was the growing power of 
the bishops of Rome, who vigorously denounced the heterodoxy 
of the Asians on the matter, that even Irenzus, himself a notable 
and influential Asian, mediated with a letter to Victor which 
aimed at conciliating him and not at justifying the Asian custom. 
After a.D. 195 no church in Rome or in the provinces under the 
jurisdiction of Rome would dare to practise the Easter custom 
of the Asian group in Rome who, further, were suspected at the 
time of being infected with Gnosticism.‘ So the learned authority 
on the point, Ed. Schwartz, comes to the following conclusion : 
“So much can be said: Christianity did not come to the British 
Isles by way of Rome or the provinces dependent ecclesiastically 
on Rome ; and probably reached them already in the third century 
perhaps directly from the Orient.”* It might have come directly 
from the East either before or after the ban of the Asian custom 
about a.p. 195. But Christianity could not have come through 
Rome or Gaul before or after that time and have its chief festival 
observed on a date which Rome always repudiated. These facts 
go far to refute® the prevalent view among many writers that the 


™ Cf. Mackenzie, Scotland : The Ancient Kingdom, p. 77. 
? Karl Holl, p. 194. 

3 Cf. Canon Streeter, The Primitive Church, 1929, p. 50. 
4 Ibid, p. 226. 

5 Karl Holl, p. 194. 

§ Ibid, p. 195. 
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parentage of Celtic Christianity was in Lyons, and consequently 
Roman. If that were so the Easter controversy at the Synod of 
Whitby in 664 would never have arisen. For the Easter dates 
of the Church of Augustine of Canterbury and of the Church of 
Columba of Iona would have been the same. 

Equally striking is the similarity of the “ Fasts” of the 
Celtic Church with those of the Church of the East. The 
custom of the Celtic Church can be traced back by means of 
written documents as far at least as the middle of the sixth century. 
It is quite clear, as these documents show, that the custom in the 
Celtic Church, in this respect, was entirely different from what 
obtained in the Churches of the rest of Europe.’ In the Celtic 
Church we have a triad of forty days fasts rigidly observed, and 
these forty days fasts we meet with frequently.* For example, 
Brendan must suffer, along with his fellow travellers, forty days 
privations on their voyage to the island of the blessed. Aldhelm 
writing to Geruntius states that a Saxon Catholic would have to 
submit to a forty days fast before he was considered fit to 
associate with the British Christians. The guadragesima, or 
forty days, may be a unit of measure for penance, but it is also 
undoubtedly an ecclesiastical time of fasting. This triad of 
fasts took place in the Celtic Church as in the Eastern Church 
before Christmas and Easter and after Pentecost. And what is 
particularly striking is that they bore the identical names of the 
same fasts of the East, viz., “ Jesus’ fast” for the Easter fast, 
“ Elijah’s fast ” for the Advent fast, and “ Moses’ fast ” for the 
fast after Pentecost. The similarity of names and order of 
fasting in Celtic Britain and the East cannot possibly be a mere 
coincidence, or an invention on the part of the former, because, 
as Holl pointedly remarks,‘ they were already in existence in the 
East, and there only. It is equally impossible to assume that 
Celtic Britain was influenced in the matter by Gaul, for the 
Gallic synods (Tours, 567 ; Macon, 581), which established these 
fasts within their bounds, took place long after the custom was 
firmly rooted among the Celts of Britain. We cannot, therefore, 
escape the conclusion that these fasts were received directly from 
the East. 


1 Cf. Holl, p. 192. 

2 e.g., Corgus Eli isin genrad . . . corgus Fsuim-errach . . . corgus Moysi is t-samrad, 
i.e., The Lent of Elias in Winter (Advent), the Lent of Jesus in Spring, the Lent of Moses in the 
Summer (after Pentecost), Plummer, Vita Sanctorum Hibernia, I, p. xx. 

3 Plummer, Vita, I, p. 122. 

4 Holl, p. 197. 
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There are at least two other deeply significant facts connected 
with this important question of relationship between the East 
and the Celtic West. The first of these is what was pointed out 
long ago, viz., the resemblance between the Greek Liturgy and the 
Stowe Missal. There is, however, more than a literary or verbal 
similarity in this point, as the story of Brendan miraculously 
celebrating eucharist in Greek," of which Brendan was apparently 
ignorant*—hence the miracle—clearly shows. The interesting 
and apposite point of this story is that Gildas, in order to test 
the knowledge and saintliness of this strange visitor, stealthily 
placed a Greek missal on the altar, an incident which points 
unmistakably to the fact that on occasions the public service was 
celebrated in Greek. 

The next fact is the well-known asceticism of the Celtic 
Church, Underneath much that is boundlessly adventuresome 
and grossly fantastic in the Lives of the Celtic Saints there is a 
pervading emphasis on the momentous fact, also strikingly and 
exclusively peculiar to Eastern monachism, viz., that the monk is 
the revealer of man’s innermost thoughts, and is on that very 
account the best soul-friend. The monk who became an 
Anmchara? was, as the Gaelic name means, a soul-friend or spiritual 
consoler. It is interesting to note here that the name used by 
Adamnam for the retreat or hermitage was the Greek term erémos 
which was later supplanted by the Latin desertum.* This 
soul-friend, because of the great influence of the monks in 
Christianising the country, became a confessor, but his service 
had no sacramental significance.’ This Celtic confession was 
exactly in accordance with the example of Oriental monks. The 
penitentials also since Finnian’s time (532) follow the penitentials 
usual in the East. Those of the Greek, Theodore of Canterbury, 
have been proved, in certain parts, to be purely Celtic. His 
compromising and accommodating to the Northumbrian Celtic 


t Plummer, I, p. 171. 

2 Examples of clerics and monks who were entirely ignorant of the official Latin service in the 
pre-Reformation church in Scotland abound in Hay Fleming’s: The Reformation in Scotland. 

3 Reeves, Vita Sancti Columba, 1874, pp. cl, clxxviii. 

4 Watson, p. 256. 

5 The service of the anmchara, as far as can be seen, was not unlike that proposed by Calvin for the 
Reformed minister as follows: ‘‘ Let every believer, therefore, remember that if in private he is so 
agonised and affiicted by a sense of his sins that he cannot obtain relief without the aid of others, 
it is his duty not to neglect the remedy which God provides for him, viz., to have recourse for relief 
to a private confession to his own pastor, and for consolation privately implore the assistance of him 
whose business it is, both in public and in private, to solace the people of God with Gospel doctrine."’ 
Institutes, Bk. III, Chap. IV, 12. 
© Holl, p. 195. 
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usages indicate an underlying community of sentiment which at 
times burst through the hard crust of ecclesiastical necessity." 
Harnack held that it was from the Scoto-Irish Church, through 
Theodore, that the practice of private penance before a priest 
reached Rome.* ‘Theodore found the Celtic practice in 
Northumbria. He adapted it, and from this simple intercourse 
between a sinful man in spiritual distress and his soul-friend, 
Theodore developed a private confessional which wasintroduced 
to the Continent by Alcuin and other missionaries from Britain 
and resulted in the Sacrament of Penance, enjoined by Rome in 
1215. Against this it is sometimes argued that the genesis of 
the fully developed medizval confessional is found in Augustine’s 
ecclesiastical view of private confession. Between this early 
ecclesiastical penitence and confession there is, however, a great 
difference. The Augustinian penitence was applicable only to a 
part of the congregation, and it was intended solely to act as a 
deterrent. It wasa warning to the rest of the congregation not to 
fall into the sins that called for this humiliating public confession. 
It was disciplinary and reforming in intention, and out of it was 
developed the discipline of the Reformed Churches. Its very 
character, and the shame of sin underlying it, precluded this 
Augustinian penitence from its either being recommended or 
commanded as a general mechanical procedure for the removal 
of sin. Celtic monasticism helped to deepen the sense of sin, 
and the monks by private intercourse and confession developed 
this sense of sin among the people. Their aim also was 
reformation of life. This Scoto-Irish example, developed as 
indicated, was brought before the Continental people as a 
confession befitting every Christian, out of which ultimately 
sprang the thought of a sacrament of confession.° 

Finally, there is the pigment used in illuminating ancient 
manuscripts. That pigment has recently been the subject of 
close study, and by chemical analysis some of the colours used have 
been definitely proved to have been of Byzantine or Egyptian 
origin. It appears to be equally clear now that much of the art 
on some of the ancient sculptured stones of Scotland,‘ as well as 


1 Meissner, The Celtic Church in England, 1929, p. viii et passim. 
2 Harnack’s History of Dogma, V., Eng. trans., 1898, pp. 325, 326. 
3 Holl, pp. 195, 196. 


4 Mackenzie, pp. 195, 196; A Celtic God om a Scottish Sculptured Stone. (Proceedings, S.A.S., 
Vol. LXIII, pp. 196-213.) 
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the architecture of some of the ancient British churches, is of a 
distinctly Eastern character." 


III 


When Christianity was brought to Scotland it was confronted 
with a great variety of pagan cults.* A “ cult-mixing ” followed 
as the inevitable result of the church policy which adapted all 
that was adaptable in these cults to Christian usages. 

In dealing with the various cultural “ drifts ” into Scotland 
there is no reason to assume that they all came by the same 
route, 

But as many of these “ cults,”’ like the Christian usages already 
referred to, are demonstrably Asiatic in origin, the problem of 
direct contact with Greece and Asia Minor has to be considered. 
For if a direct sea-route can be proved to have been used then the 
problem of origins has been largely solved. ‘The objection to a 
sea-route drift has been that of distance and the storminess of the 
intervening seas. But Britain was not more remote from 
Palestine and Greece, if a sea-route were taken, than many parts 
of Europe that had contact with the East. It was certainly not 
as far from the East as America was from the Norsemen whose 
claim to its discovery cannot now be reasonably doubted.’ Nor 
are the intervening seas more tempestuous than the tumultuous 
waters and swirling eddies which the coracles of the Celtic 
missionaries braved in carrying the Christian religion to the 
western seaboard of Scotland, the Faroe Isles, the Orkneys and 
Iceland. Was the sea-route made use of in these early times ? 
An answer to this question is furnished by Leontios in his Life 
of John of Naples, who relates the story of an Alexandrian 
ship-master who was driven in his grain-ship to the coasts of 
Britain in the time of John the Charitable. If this grain-ship 
passed through the Straits of Gibraltar in the beginning of the 
seventh century, is there any reasonable objection to our assuming 
as Holl pertinently asks,* that eastern ships passed through the 
same straits in the second century ? Perhaps we have an echo of 
these far-off trading times in the still current general Gaelic name 
for a boat. The word, eathar, is derived from ethaim,I go; the 


t F. Haverfield, The Roman Occupation of Britain, 1924, p. 208. 
2 Mackenzie, p. 111 et seg.; Haverfield, p. 253, et seg. 

3 Kendrick, p. 370 et seg. 

4 Holl, p. 194. 
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Greek word ¢imi is cognate with ethaim.’ ‘There are also names 
for special classes of boats which are of Latin and Norse origin. 
It may be assumed that the general name is antecedent to the 
class name. As the special boats have been traced to their 
originals in the fleets of Severus and the Vikings, the antecedent 
“ going ”’-boat coincides with the period when Eastern Christian 
usages came to the Celtic West. 


IV 


“ Under the later Empire Christianity spread widely over the 
civil area of Roman Britain.”* English bishops attended the 
Council of Arlesin a.p. 314. In a.p.383 Maximus was proclaimed 
Emperor by the British troops in Britain. In a.p. 387 he led his 
British troops to the Continent, apparently on a religious crusade 
against insurgent Gnosticism, at the same time draining the 
country of its able-bodied men. According to Sulpicius Severus, 
Maximus and his wife greatly respected Martin of Tours. When 
the Priscillian heresy was referred to Maximus for decision, 
Martin used all his power of persuasion to make Maximus promise 
that under no circumstances should the blood of the accused 
heretic be shed. Yet, however, Maximus decided finally that 
Priscillian and his followers should be put to death. In spite of 
this conflict between Maximus and Martin on the jurisdiction 
of the civil power in ecclesiastical and spiritual affairs, Martin 
continued to hold Maximus in the highest esteem, and Maximus 
responded cordially to this attachment. “In conversation,” 
according to Sulpicius Severus, ‘“‘ Maximus and Martin discussed 
the present and the future, they talked of the glory of the Saints 
and the eternal happiness of the Faithful. And all the while, 
by day and by night, the Empress hung upon the words that fell 
from Martin’s lips. Like the woman of the Gospel she watered 
his feet with her tears and wiped them dry with the hair of her 
head.” It would seem from all this that in his military enterprise 
Maximus was actuated by religious motives, and that these, in 
all likelihood, predisposed him against Priscillianism. In preparing 
his army of Britons for the Continent he represented the 
adventure in the light of a religious crusade. ‘There would be no 


¥ MacBain, Gaelic Dictionary. 


2 F. Haverfield, The Roman Occupation of Britain, 1924, p. 208. 


3 I owe this and the other references to Sulpicius Severus to Professor W. J. Watson of the University 
of Edinburgh. 
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purpose in his doing so unless the youthful Britons were them- 
selves influenced by Christian beliefs. That Christianity was 
accepted widely throughout Britain at the time is a fact of 
history." Among the youthful recruits in this army was very 
probably Ninian, then about twenty-seven years of age, and he 
was probably then a Christian believer as Ailred strongly asserts.’ 
That he belonged to the area from which most of the army was 
drawn is suggested by the fact that a monk of York wrote a Life 
of Ninian in verse, which is lost. Knowing the attachment of the 
Emperor to Martin, and considering the fact that the Emperor 
was very popular with the army, it is easy to understand Ninian’s 
great admiration for the Saint of Tours, to whom he dedicated 
Candida Casa, at Whithorn, the first known Christian foundation 
in Scotland. 

Ninian’s early Christian training would have been of the 
British type, and it was therefore suspect. Accordingly, Bede, 
himself of the new Roman type, in order to lend authority to 
Ninian’s mission, would require to say that Ninian “ had been 
regularly trained at Rome in the faith and mysteries of the truth.” 
Whether that statement be true or not is of far less importance 
than the undoubted fact that Ninian introduced to Scotland the 
Roman type of Christian enterprise obtaining in Gaul. That 
is the fact emphasised by Adamnan when he solemnly observes 
Martin’s Day‘ and entirely ignores even the name of Ninian. 
From henceforth Martin, and not Ninian, wields a potent influence 
in the Church in Scotland. Whithorn was undoubtedly a 
Magnum Monasterium, and continued for a century, although 
on a descending scale of effectiveness, to be a centre of religious 
and educational activities of high repute on both sides of the 
Irish sea. Neither is there any doubt that Ninian evangelised 
some of the southern Picts, although the effect of it was not wholly 
permanent, as Patrick’s Letter to Coroticus clearly proves. But as 
Whithorn disappeared, and as its founder was receding into the 
past, the haze of tradition increasingly invested his shadowy 
figure with the glamour of romance which, as shall be shown, 
was very serviceable to the Romanising party in the Church in 
Scotland centuries after. 


t Haverfield, p. 252. 
2 Vita Niniani. 

3 Bede, Ecclesiastical History, Giles ed., p. 114. 
4 Vita, Bk. III, Chap. 13. 
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The real and permanent evangelisation of Scotland began 
with Columba who migrated from Ireland to Argyll in Scotland, 
accompanied by his disciples in a.pv. 563. This was a century 
and a quarter after Ninian’s death and thirty-four years before 
Augustine landed in Kent. The record of the Columban 
Church as an evangelising force in Scotland, England and on the 
Continent is well-known. In Scotland it fused scattered tribes 
into a unit cemented with the bond of Christian brotherhood 
and disciplined with a culture that was impregnated with the 
spirit of independence. Columba, like Patrick, was a patron 
of letters and of the bards and indulged in poetry himself. This 
outlook on letters and poets, so characteristic of the Columban 
Church, is another feature of its character in which it diverges 
widely from the Church of Pope Gregory the Great. That 
Pope employed his unrivalled authority to denounce all secular 
learning. To Bishop Desiderius of Vienne who apparently 
taught grammar and read the poets he wrote as follows: “A 
report has reached us which we cannot mention without a blush, 
that thou expoundest grammar to certain friends; whereat we 
are so offended and filled with scorn that our former opinion of 
thee is turned to mourning and sorrow. The same mouth 
singeth not the praises of Jove and the praises of Christ. 

If hereafter it be clearly established that the rumour we have 
heard is false and that thou art not applying thyself to the idle 
vanities of secular learning we shall render thanks to our God. 

.”* After such a vigorous effusion it need not surprise us 
to read in an old preface to the famous A/tus of Columba that 
Gregory denounced this beautiful poem.* Theology degraded 
to verse expression would no doubt be offensive to the Pope, 
but the theology is bad according to him for the reason that 
Columba praises the Deity rather in His works than in Himself. 
The observation is certainly applicable to the poem, for God is 
praised there rather in the wonder and beauty of His creation 
than in His Being. In this respect Columba agrees with Pelagius 
and not at all with Augustine. Augustine, in De natura et gratia, 
bears testimony to Pelagius, which is equally true of Columba, 
not only to Pelagius’s character and abilities, but also to his 
motives ; for, if he exaggerates free-will, he does so for the glory 
of the God of nature, and Pelagius, therefore, has the best of 


™ Reginald Lane Poole, Jlustrations of the History of Medieval Thought and Learning, 1920, p. 7. 
2 Professor Donald Mackinnon in The Old Highlands, 1907, p. 65. 
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intentions." SohadColumba. Asa matter of fact the Columban 
theology was more akin with the theology of the East than with 
that of Rome. Its Christian life was ascetic and legalistic. 
Salvation was life eternal, which meant the transformation of 
sinful mortality into blessed immortality without any definite 
doctrinal basis for that transformation. Hence was it that they 
laid emphasis on the incarnation, and on the person of Christ as an 
Exemplar rather than as a Restorer. The Roman conception, on 
the other hand, was that salvation consisted in the establishment 
of right relations with God and the forgiveness of sins. It laid 
chief emphasis on divine grace, the death of Christ and the 
atonement. The Columbans strove after personal piety that 
should pervade life and conduct without any formal adherence 
to the great doctrines implicit in such piety. Columba illustrates 
this by admitting to all the privileges of his Church a pagan 
who attained to his goodness by his own unaided effort.* If this 
was not Pelagianism it was certainly not Augustinianism, for it 
appears to ignore divine grace as set forth in Augustinianism, and 
it was a practical protest against the dogma of the same system, 
that the Church was the sole channel of grace. The aim of their 
religion was to follow Christ whom they adored with a profound 
reverence, and to attain to that holiness without which eternal 
bliss would not become their possession. For this they did not 
rest on their doctrinal beliefs but on keeping the commandments, 
and showing the Christian graces of continence, humility, love, 
peace and charity to the ignorant, the afflicted and poor.’ They 
practised the apostolic teaching as they received it at an early 
stage before that teaching was systematised into dogma or 
doctrine. In their isolation, without the Empire and Roman 
jurisdiction, they seem to have been unaware of the doctrinal 
developments within the Church of the Empire, and as they 
were no theologians but practical Christians they developed none 
of theirown. But for the doctrinal safeguards which the Roman 
Church prescribed for her members they substituted the warnings 
and consolations of the Soul-Friend and the crude and elemental 





! B. J. Kidd, A History of the Church, Vol. III, 1922, p. 81. 


2 Of Artbranan in Skye Adamnan relates: Wonderful to say, my dear sons, today in this spot 
of this place a certain heathen old man who preserves his natural goodness (naturale bonum 
custodiens) throughout his whole life, will be both baptized and die and be buried. . . . [The 
aged man] was baptized by Columba. Vita,1I,27. The story of Emchatus in Glenurquhart is 
similar, inasmuch as he has preserved his natural goodness (naturale bonum conservans) throughout 
his whole life, even to extreme old age. Vita, III, 15. 


3 Bede, p. 116. 
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charms of Patrick’s Lorica, Columba’s poems, the psalms and other 
portions of Scripture. Again let us say of them as Augustine 
said of Pelagius, that they “ had the best of intentions.” They 
had their own Sabbatic Law,’ which was different from that of the 
Church of Gregory the Great. It was strict and severe, but it 
had a highly ethical purpose, and it aimed at effecting holiness in 
life. Their Eschatology, which had distinctively native features, 
was in the main of the Asiatic type.* 

If a Church is defined as an autonomous, self-governing body 
of Christian people with certain definite doctrines and practices, 
then the Celtic Church was a distinct Church, and not part of 
another. It held doctrines in common with the Church of Rome 
as Protestants Churches do today, but the identity of a Church 
depends not on its common denominator, but on its distinct 
doctrine, government and practice. That being so, the Church 
of Columba was so definitely different from the Church of 
Augustine and Gregory in these particulars as entitles one to regard 
it as a separate Church.’ It was self-governing, for external 
rule was not only impracticable but impossible. The govern- 
ment was centralised in the abbot, and from his administration 
there was no appeal. There was no diocesan episcopacy in the 
Columban Church in Scotland. The abbot belonged to the 
chief’s family, and jealousy of status and dignity excluded the 
possibility of unification of administration under the primacy of 
jurisdiction over the widely scattered monasteries. So the 
recognition of the Pope, a foreign ruler, was a political and 
practical impossibility. Of popes there was an abundance, for 
every anchorite was a pope, as the Norsemen found to be the 
case in the western isles of Scotland.t The primacy of honour 
was held by Columba, as Colman clearly indicated at Whitby. 
If Christianity came to the Western Celts directly from the East, 
as we think it did,* it would have come before the primacy of 


I Maclean, Law of the Lord's Day, passim. 

2 St. John D. Seymour, Irish Visions of the Other World, 1930, passim. 

3 Dr. Alexander MacBain, an eminent Celtic philologist, but without any claim to a special 
knowledge of theology, wrote that, “‘ the doctrines and dogmas [of the Celtic Church] were those of 
St. Jerome, St. Augustine and the Bishop or Pope of Rome in the first half of the fifth century.” 
(Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, vol. XXIII, p. 148.) Numerous instances of a serious 
difference have been given above. Many of them have been brought to light since MacBain wrote 
those words; and if he had these results of research before him, his well-known respect for real 
scholarship would have obliged him to give a totally different opinion. 

4 Plummer, I, p. xii. 

5 Celtic scholars like Zimmer are of a different opinion. But his equally erudite fellow-country- 
man, Karl Holl, after wide and deep research in the Church History of the East, came to the above 
conclusion. Kuno Meyer agreed with Holl. Only in the light of such aconclusion can much in the 
Celtic Church that is unintelligible become clear, and its independent development become evident. 
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jurisdiction was evolved at Rome. It developed its own govern- 
ment and practice from the simplicity of its beginnings, entirely 
different, and independent of the procedure at Rome, and 
accordingly the question of the primacy of the Bishop of Rome 
would not have arisen. Nor did it, and a proof of that is the 
entire absence of reference to Popes’ namesin the earliest authentic 
records. This fact alone should dispose of the question of the 
primacy of the Pope over the Celtic Church of the West, and of 
that Church being an integral part of the Church of which he was 
the acknowledged head, in an emphatically negative manner. 


V 


Most scholars are agreed that a dominant feature of Columban 
Christianity was a striving for personal freedom and personal 
holiness' ; and this discipline had a more determinative influence 
in shaping the destiny of the Scottish nation than the discipline 
of secular law or military organisation. For it united people in 
the spirit of Christian brotherhood and in loyalty to a common 
desire. The credit of laying this foundation, by Christianising 
the spirit of freedom inherent in the race since the days of 
Agricola, lies with the missionaries and schools of the Columban 
Church. Those who laid the foundation of the Scottish Church 
and nation had, like all missionaries, a heavy task. Therefore the 
interactions between personalities and testing situations, and 
between a new religion and age-long cults of great tenacity, could 
not fail toleave on the foundation traces of idiosyncrasiesinevitably 
emergent in such circumstances. But one thing is clear, and that 
is, that the foundation was laid on Christ. For the key to open 
the door to the secret of Columba’s greatness and success is that 
authentic utterance of his, delivered with the confidence of an 
amazing faith before the pagan court of King Brude at Inverness, 
viz., My Druid is Christ the Son of God. In Him was the 
omnipotence of God and the infinite love and compassion of man 


I Cf. Zimmer, The Celtic Church in Britain and Ireland, 1902, p. 130. M. V. Hay in his A Chain 
of Error in Scottish History, 1927, p. 69 et seq. disagrees. But ardent Roman Catholic protagonist as he 
is, Major Hay admits in the case of Columbanus’s correspondence with the Pope that whatever the 
opinion of the Pope might be it would not change the Celticpractice. That wassurely independence. 
It is not in such language as the following Columbanus would address the Pope if he accepted his 

rimacy :—‘* Your equal,”’ “ brotherly interest,’’ “‘ do not refuse my (Columbanus’s) advice as if you 
Pope) were above criticism.’’ ‘I do not accuse you, but I ask you to justify yourself.” (See 
Times'Literary Supplement, April 5, 1928.) Patrick and Columba were the acknowledged vicegerents 
of God and not the Pope. In nearly all instances it is the “ Apostolate’’ of John, Peter, and Paul 
that are referred to and with equal deference. 


2 Cf. Poem in Annals of Tighernach. 
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which, Columba believed truly, would triumph over every 
possible obstacle. ‘This Great Exemplar he placed before himself 
and the pagan world, with an unrestricted access to His presence, 
with such results as were not remotely approached anywhere 
else in Europe at the time. The people canonised these “ holy ” 
men, they formed their personal names from their names, and 
called places hallowed by their presence after them. These three 
impressive and convincing witnesses to the intensity of the 
admiration and reverence in which they were held by the common 
people are still in Scotland. In the long dark night of the Viking 
horrors this Church kept the soul and body of the nation alive— 
an achievement of incomparable greatness. It emerged from the 
struggle impaired in strength and culture, but with a free people. 
It had, however, enough vitality in itself and its old message to 
rejuvenate itself and the nation, and develop the nation on the 
lines of its own individualism with a revived Church of its own. 

But developments were taking place on the Continent which 
were in no small measure due to the spiritual success of the Celtic 
Missionaries abroad. A far-reaching movement of diocesan 
organisation had begun which coincided with Cistercian founda- 
tions in Ireland, and in Scotland with Queen Margaret’s reign. 
On the balance, however, Queen Margaret’s sympathy with the 
old Celtic system seemed to outweigh her enthusiasm for the new 
order. In the twelfth century the whole of the ancient 
ecclesiastical system was completely changed in Ireland.’ In 
Scotland a similar change took place which submerged the name, 
government and cardinal teaching but not the spirit of love of 
independence, of the ancient Celtic Church. The supreme agent 
in this change was David I, whom James VI with mordant wit 
described as the satr sanct of Scotland. A sanct he was indeed, 
if devotion to the Roman Church entitled him to sainthood. 
Sair he was, too, as the sordid ecclesiastical history of Scotland 
during the latter middleages can tell. But the Columban Church 
was too deeply rooted in the traditional reverence for the 
memory of the doctrines and examples of its great missionaries 
to be easily removed. Hence it was that the shadowy figure of 
Ninian was introduced at this stage. The new diocesan changes 
were not palatable to people accustomed to the simple government 
of their ancient Celtic Church, and therefore a “ saint ” must be 
found who would make a popular appeal. 


tH. J. Lawlor, St. Bernard of Clairvaux’s Life of St. Malachy of Armagh, 1920, passim. 
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That Ninian was obscured by a haze of tradition, which 
accredited him with greater service than he really accomplished, 
is clearly shown by the fact that, among the many variants of 
his name to which there are dedications, there is none to the 
native form of his name. “ What appears is either the latinised 
form or a Gaelic form derived therefrom through Scots vernacular. 
He is thus a notable exception to the rule that though the name of 
a native saint may be found latinised in a Latin document, it is 
the native name, handed down by tradition, that appears in 
commemorations. It is also notable that we have no record of 
any personal name formed from his name with maol or gille 
prefixed ; nor have I met an instance of a fair being named after 
him, All this points to a tradition broken and subsequently 
revived, and I have already suggested that the revival of the 
Ninian cult took place in the twelfth century, and that it was 
then revived for the purpose of lending a sanction in the eyes of 
the people to the changes introduced by David. When Ailred 
states that ‘ the holy pontiff (Ninian) began to ordain presbyters, 
consecrate bishops, distribute the other dignities of the ecclesi- 
astical ranks, and divide the whole land into definite parishes,’ he 
is ascribing to Ninian exactly what was being accomplished in 
David’s time, and at the same time insinuating that David’s 
changes, instead of being innovations, were in reality a restoration 
of the ancient and pure system of Ninian: the monastic Scoto- 
Irish Church was regarded as an unauthorised and discredited 
interlude.”” 

The Gaulish-Roman ecclesiastical character of Candida Casa 
need not be disputed. The only way, therefore, to enhance the 
claims of the new movement and make it successful in suppressing 
the Columban system, was to link it on to Whithorn through the 
name of a saint with achievements to his credit that would rival 
those of the founder of Iona, and with credentials stamped with 
Roman authority such as Columba could not produce. The whole 
procedure, and its subsequent results, shows clearly that the 
Columban Church was not regarded as even a part of the Roman 
Catholic Church, otherwise why was it suppressed ? 

David was brought up in a Norman Court, and he was 
determined to introduce its culture into Scotland. Part of the 
new civilisation, by which the whole character of the Scottish 
nation was changed, was the establishment on a large scale of the 
1 Watson, History of Celtic Place-names, pp. 295, 296. 
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Roman Church system in Scotland. It is a suggestive fact, 
therefore, that many of the Ninian commemorations are in the 
vicinity of great Norman castles like Stirling, Dunottar and 
Glenurquhart. These were symbols of the new civilisation, and 
the Barons, like English lairds in Scotland even to the present 
time, disdaining the form of faith of the surrounding community, 
established chapels of “the King’s religion”—an adulatory 
phrase common in the reign of James VII—for their own use 
and for the civilising purpose, as they thought, for which the 
castle stood. In support of this suggestion, it is striking that there 
are no Ninian commemorations in the Kingdom of the Isles, 
with one or two doubtful exceptions, just because the King’s 
writ did not run where the feudal system did not penetrate. 
But the dooms-day of the Columban Church had arrived with the 
coming of Norman state and church politics. Scottish nationalism 
then received its first and severest blow. But although the 
nation’s Church was crushed by it, the spirit of independence 
and love of freedom, which that Church fostered, remained, 
albeit in thrall, until it was liberated from its shackles by the 
Scottish Reformation. 


D. Mac.tean. 


Edinburgh. 























THE HARAN OF ABRAHAM, LABAN, 
AND JACOB 


In connection with Roman History we read of the defeat and 
death of Crassus in 63 B.c, at Carrhae, in Northern Mesopotamia, 
and not infrequently we find added by the historian a phrase 
indicating that it is the “ Haran of Scripture.” Then in the 
year A.D. 217 we read of the death of Caracalla at the same place, 
with a like note. As this latter event took place just at the time 
when close attention was being given to Bible study and com- 
menting, especially at the neighbouring great Syrian centre of 
learning, Edessa or Urha (the present Urfa), such identification 
was unanimously accepted, and it has maintained itself till the 
present day. 


Serious Dovusts 


But a careful reading of the Bible compels us to doubt 
either the accuracy of the identification or the accuracy of 
Scripture. When one knows the country, or even seeks to measure 
the distances, and trace the route of Jacob’s flight from Laban, 
the difficulties make themselves felt. In Genesis xxxi. 21 we 
read that Jacob “ passed over the river, and set his face toward 
the Mount Gilead.” Three days later (22) Laban pursued 
after him seven days’ journey (23) and overtook him in the 
Mount Gilead. The place of meeting was named by Laban in 
his own Aramaic speech “ Jegarsahadutha,” and by Jacob in 
Hebrew “ Galeed.” This is explained (49) as the Mizpah of 
Gilead, now identified as Suf, beside Jerash. The identification 
is probably correct, but it does not touch the argument, as any 
site in Gilead leaves the difficulty all the same. 


An ImpossiBLE JOURNEY 


Now it is quite natural, if we accept the Mesopotamian site 
for Haran, that we identify the “river” (xxxi. 21) as the 
Euphrates. But the nearest point to Mount Gilead where a 
crossing of the Euphrates could take place is 300 miles distant in 
a straight line, and from the nearest point to Haran, the distance 
between Gilead and the Euphrates is 380 miles. To each of 
these we have to add, in virtue of the routes that would be taken, 
8s 
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at least 120 miles. Accordingly the journey of ten days for 
Jacob, and of seven days for Laban would be 420 or 500 miles, 
Now accordingly, to the shortest (but more unlikely) route 
Jacob had to travel at the rate of forty-two miles per day, while 
Laban and his associates had a day’s march of sixty miles for 
seven consecutive days. ‘Then we must consider that Jacob was 
travelling with sheep, cattle and young children, and he later on 
offers the natural excuse to Esau (xxxiii. 13) that, if they be 
overdriven one day, the whole flock will perish. Clearly the 
journey from the Euphrates is impossible: the ground could 
not be covered; no, not by the fleetest Arab steed. There is 
misunderstanding somewhere. 


An Erunotocicat Dirricutty 


There is another point of importance that seems to decide 
against the Mesopotamian Haran as the place of residence of 
Abraham, Nahor, Laban and Jacob, and that is that the inhabi- 
tants at that time belonged to the Mitanni, a kindred race with 
the Hittites. We may, of course, be told that it was possible 
that Arameans may have settled there in groups ; but that would 
never have given the district the name of Aram-Naharaim (Gen. 
xxiv. 10) unfortunately translated ‘“ Mesopotamia” in the 
English Versions, following the Ixx. In Acts vii. 2, Stephen uses 
the word Mesopotamia, but it is for the place of Abraham’s 
residence “ before he dwelt in Charran.” The name Aram- 
Naharaim and the speech of the Terachites retained till the 
third generation at least, indicates an Aramaic Land, and in 
some way enclosed by two rivers. In addition we have the name 
Paddan-Aram. Now Paddan is a synonym of Harran, and 
both mean “way” or “highway” in Assyrian. Of course 
Paddan-Aram might be interpreted as “ the highway to Aram,” 
but it is more naturally understood as the “ highway of” or 
“ through ” Aram. 


An ARAMEAN Haran 


Now geographical research in modern times has revealed 
another Haran that fully meets the demands of every Scripture 
reference. Fifteen miles to the east of Damascus, and quite 
visible from the hill of Salihiyeh, beside Damascus, there is an 
ancient site named till today Haran el-Awamid, or “ Haran of 
the Pillars.” Its position is in a stretch of country well watered 
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by the Abana and Pharpar, between the water-courses of which 
it is situated. The land is well adapted for pasturage, and the 
chief difficulty would be malaria, but the climate may in these - 
long centuries have changed. The name Haran or Paddan 
would be quite suitable, as the Great Eastern Highway to 
Transjordania and Arabia must have passed between this site 
and Damascus, and besides, in ancient times, when the Syrian 
Desert was more fertile than it is today, there may have been 
through this district a direct route to Babylonia. 


DirFicuLties VANISH 


And when once this site for the Haran of the patriarchs is 
accepted the difficulties all vanish, and besides, even seemingly 
incidental remarks are illuminated. ‘The Aram-Naharaim then 
of Terach, Abraham and Nahor is the district between the Abana 
and the Pharpar, the latter of which may have been then of more 
importance than it is now, but even as a dry water-course it would 
give enough trouble in the transport of flocks to deserve special 
note. And from prehistoric days this district has borne the 
name of Aram and no other. Then from this Haran to the 
recognised Mizpah of Laban and Jacob there is a distance of 
seventy miles in a direct line, and as the road is almost straight 
we need reckon the distance traversed as not more than eighty 
miles. Sheep in Palestine travel at the rate of ten miles a day, 
so that the journey could be accomplished without pressure. 
And if we consider Laban to have taken too long a time before 
he overtook Jacob, we must remember that after three days he 
might not be able to track him without doubt, and he would 
have to discover whether or not he had taken the western route 
into Northern Palestine. 


INCIDENTAL SUPPORT 


This leads us to consider a remark made by Jacob (Gen. 
xxxii. 11) in his prayer by the Jabbok, “ with my staff I passed 
over this ‘fordan.” Had the eastern Haran been his objective 
on leaving home, that was not only unnecessary, but would have 
been a useless prolongation of the journey. The route thither 
was the well-known one that ran from Assyria to Egypt and 
passed between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. But to reach the 
Damascene Aram it was natural for Jacob, after leaving Bethel, 
to pursue his journey northwards, leaving Western Canaan at 
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the bridge or ford over the Jordan to the south of the Waters of 
Merom (Lake Huleh) that now bears the name “ Jisr Banat 
Jacoob.” And on his return journey there was no reason for, 
but many reasons against, his getting into Transjordania, if he 
came from the distant north. ‘These points not only support our 
contention for the southern site, but they practically cut out the 
traditional identification. 


ABRAHAM A KING 


Josephus (Ant. 1, 7, 2) mentions that Abraham “ reigned at 
Damascus.” He quotes from Hecateus (500 B.c.), Berosus 
(250 B.c.) and Nicolaus of Damascus (fl. 4 B.c.). These men 
were all interested in history and travel, and a statement like this 
from ancient times would appeal to them. A like story has to 
our own times been preserved among the Arabs who assert that 
“ Abraham was king of Damascus.” We would not make too 
much of these old-world stories ; but perhaps we may recognise 
in them an echo of the fact that Abraham sojourned for a time 
at Aram-Naharaim or Paddan-Aram beside Damascus. At all 
events our identification leaves the Scripture narrative intact. 


W. M. Curist1e. 


Haifa, Palestine. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 
THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE’ 


Sir James Jeans is well known as an attractive writer on scientific subjects, and any 
work by him is certain of a warm welcome from the reading public. His works are 
always marked by facility of expression and felicity of illustration, and the present 
volume possesses both these qualities. The book contains five chapters in all; the 
first four chapters treat of some of the more striking modern developments of physical 
science, while the fifth and last chapter contains some indications of the author’s 
views as to the bearing of these developments on the philosophy of the universe. 

It is not unnatural to find that thermo dynamics and the quantum theory occupy 
a prominent position in the first four chapters, as the author’s earlier work was 
connected with thermo dynamics, and his “ Report on Radiation and the Quantum 
Theory ” (1914) was the earliest exposition of that subject in English. In both these 
subjects the theory of probability plays an important part, and a correct appreciation 
of the effect of this is essential. On page 28 there is a statement of the theory of 
probability which would not be accepted either by the adherents of a priori probability 
or by its opponents. To take his illustration the process of reasoning might be stated 
as follows. There is an unlimited number of ways in which the halfpenny can be 
started, and corresponding to any set of initial conditions which will make it finish 
head upwards there is a set of initial conditions which will make it finish tail upwards. 
It is then assumed that any particular set of initial conditions is equally likely to be 
the set which occurs, and it follows that the probability of the halfpenny finishing 
head upwards is exactly the same as the probability of its finishing tail upwards, that 
is one-half. The author’s statement that, “ if we throw up a million tons of halfpence, 
we know there will be 500,000 tons of heads, and 500,000 tons of tails ” is obviously 
not strictly accurate, as it is possible to calculate, on any accepted theory of proba- 
bility, the probability that the whole million tons will come down heads. Again, we 
can imagine a machine constructed to throw up the coin and, if the coin were always 
placed in the machine in the exact same way, it would always come down head 
upwards. In applications of the theory of probability the result depends on what has 
been assumed to be equally likely to happen. 

The assumption that, if we had complete knowledge of the laws which regulate 
physical phenomena and of the conditions at any instant, we could trace the history 
of physical phenomena backwards or forwards is always presupposed. The theory 
of probability is only invoked when the knowledge of the conditions involved in a 
particular class of physical phenomena is not sufficient to allow of its being submitted 
to mathematical treatment. The answer given by the mathematical treatment is 
completely determined by the probability hypothesis which has been imposed. 

That modern physical science is not able to say “ that state A is inevitably fol- 
lowed by state B ” and “ can only specify the relative probabilities that certain states 
will follow state A ” is the result of the working hypotheses. What mathematics has 
to say on the question is that the data are not sufficient to determine which of the 
possible states will follow, it does not and cannot say that sufficient data do not exist, 
and cannot supply any argument for or against determinism. 

The author holds the view that a mathematical theory of the universe has been 
more successful in explaining the universe than an anthropomorphic theory or a 
mechanical theory. By a mathematical theory he appears to mean a system of 
equations, the mathematical formula, if it has no imperfection, giving a com- 
plete knowledge of the phenomena with which it is concerned. This view will 
not command universal assent; it might be contended that there is no funda- 
mental difference between such a mathematical theory and the mechanical theory he 


1 The Mysterious Universe. By Sir James Jeans. pp. 154. Cambridge University Press. 
Price 38. 6d. 
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appears to regard as a species of idolatry. It is true that attempts to make models 
to represent the phenomena and reason from them are attended by risks, chiefly those 
inherent in all reasoning by analogy, but placing complete trust in equations is not 
devoid of risks. Maxwell protested against “ letting your equations lead you by the 
nose.” One obvious danger is forgetting the limitations under which the equations 
were formed, and this may lead and has led to some surprising results. The reductio 
ad absurdum proof, which the Greek mathematicians used effectively, and which 
appears to have fallen into disfavour, might be used to great advantage in the case of 
some modern developments. 

There is more to be said in support of a mathematical theory of the kind which 
appears to have been in the minds of Fresnel, Faraday and others, who make use of 
geometrical relations to represent the phenomena. The mechanical theories, which 
the author disparages, are subsequent developments, possibly intended to meet the 
needs of those who found it difficult to think in the same terms as Fresnel and Faraday. 
The mathematics which consists of the treatment of equations is only a mechanism 
which can be used to test the hypotheses involved in the equations by a numerical 
test or otherwise. It is the faculty which supplies the grist for this mechanism that 
is ultimately important ; the mathematician has no monopoly of it, and it is to this 
faculty, whether exercised by the mathematician, the philosopher or any other, that 
we must trust for a better appreciation of the realities which underlie physical 
phenomena. 


Aberdeen. H. M. Macponatp. 


LETTERS TO A FUNDAMENTALIST. 


Ir there were any doubt as to the position taken today by the Student Christian Move- 
ment, this book would set it all at rest. It is plainly incorrigibly and impenitently 
on the modernist side. 

Mr. Austin writes quite pleasantly, with the one serious fault that he has acquired 
from the modernist theological tutor a tone of suave condescension. The French 
have expressed something of the sort in their proverb—“ de haute en bas.” “If you 
would only read our books, it would be an education for you ”—that is the theme 
upon which the changes are rung all through. Really it is not the Fundamentalist 
but the modernist shoe that pinches so badly at that tender spot. We find the 
Modernist woefully ignorant of everything which does not fit in with his own idea 
of an inevitably erroneous Bible. When one reflects how the first-grade scholarship, 
that of the men of research, is increasingly upon the Fundamentalist side it is pos- 
sible merely to smile at Mr. Austin’s scornful affirmation, quoted from another 
Modernist : “ He is not a Pharisee who thanks God that he is not as unintellectual 
as other men, or even as this Fundamentalist.” The secondary scholarship, that of 
the study, is more evenly divided. 

It is not, I fear, from anyone who assumes this attitude of pitying superiority 
that much is to be expected in the bridging of the gulf which now separates Modernist 
from Fundamentalist. Indeed, the gulf is far too wide for any bridging. What is 
far more to be desired is that the great mass of true believers in all the Churches 
shall see clearly, decide definitely, and stand determinedly upon the Fundamentalist, 
i.e. the Christian, side. 

The book retails with a great measure of completeness the modernist objections 
against the historic doctrine of the Christian Church concerning Holy Scripture. 
It reveals an acquaintance with the putting of the Christian Doctrine by the average 
intelligent believer—the man in the pew—but it does not reveal much acquaintance 
with Fundamentalist apologetic literature. Mr. Austin is a man of “ natural” 
evangelical sympathies who has fallen a victim to the modern theological college. 


™ Letters to a Fundamentalist. By Rev. Percy Austin, B.A., with a Foreword by Rev. Principal 
Garvie. Published by the Student Christian Movement Press. 6s. net. 
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He asks in his twenty-fourth chapter for illustrations of the evil effects of Modernism. 
He is himself one of those illustrations. A man of his eagerness to help and heal is 
fatally handicapped by such ideas of the Bible. As to the Book of Genesis : “ I accept 
the Bible Science. I accept it as the science of Bible times. . . . If I want to 
know anything about the scientific ideas and conceptions of primitive times that are 
covered by the records of Biblical history, I find a great deal of interesting information 
on the subject in the Bible.” “ Beyond that their value is nil ” (pp. 165 and 168). 
As to that half of the Bible which is prophecy: “ the axiom that every prophecy 
(of the Bible) must have an exact and literal fulfilment . . . is very devout, 
but how wooden it is!” (p. 190). As to the Gospel records he has no certainty, but 
feels he must admit that we cannot possibly be certain that Jesus was never misunder- 
stood or misreported. The records were written by men, and they are therefore 
subject to the inevitable human limitations of the writers. 


These writers were moved, stirred in the very depths of their being by the Divine Spirit, 
their minds illumined, their emotions quickened, their thoughts stimulated. Then, in their 
own way, and in their own words, they sought to give expression to what had been revealed to 
their inner consciousness in those inspiring experiences. But just because they were men, and 
not mere automata, or passive and unconscious instruments, they were subject to inevitable 
human limitations and imperfections "’ (pp. 140 and 96). 


Therefore he scoffs at “ such petty matters as the accuracy of every detail, or the 
infallibility of every statement.” A man with such views must needs be terribly 
handicapped by such a “ Bible.” His view is not in harmony with the statements 
of Bible writers and the claims which the Book thus makes for itself ; nor is it in har- 
mony with the growing revelation of minute accuracy which discovery is giving us 
today; nor is it possible to preach from such a Bible without being continually 
hampered by the uncertainties which beset it from first to last. That is surely the 
precise reason why urgency has departed from the Modernist Pulpit. Mr. Austin 
makes an emphatic distinction between the earthly and the heavenly things in the 
Bible. The earthly things he believes to be as described above, but the heavenly 
things he asserts with fervour are not on that account in the least diminished in their 
power (p. 168). 

This, however, is not the teaching of our Lord, nor is it the teaching of exper- 
ience. “ If I have told you earthly things and ye believe not, how shall ye believe if 
I shall tell you heavenly things ? ” 

There are the usual inaccuracies of the modernist treatment of the Bible, such 
as the statement (p. 150) that “ Luke records the sign (of the prophet Jonah) as being 
in the preaching of Jonah,” which is most certainly not the case ; the usual dogmatic 
statements, such as “ The Book of Daniel was not written by Daniel ” (p. 202) ; the 
usual claims that the higher critics are to be credited with the discoveries which have 
so largely disproved their own theorisings ; and we are movingly asked whether it is 
“a worthy and Christian attitude . . . to assail with denunciation and abuse 
the toilers who have gone down into the mines and dug out that wealth for us ? ” ; 
the usual triumphant assertion that the Bible contradicts itself. Mr. Austin is able 
to quote an unsatisfactory solution of a Bible “ contradiction ”—in the matter of 
David’s Census: in which the seeming discrepancy between Samuel and Chronicles 
is surely found in noting exactly what the record says in Chronicles, viz. that David 
told Joab to “ number Israel from Beersheba to Dan” : that Joab went “ throughout 
all Israel,” but left out Benjamin and Levi in his disgust: and reported that “ all 
they of Israel,” i.e. including Judah, were 1,100,000 ; to which total the Samuel 
record which includes Benjamin and Levi adds 200,000 men. 

All this is so familiar and has been so often answered that one can only feel a 
sort of wonder that a minister thought it worth while to write and a publisher to 
publish such a volume in the year 1930. Perhaps the most outstanding feature of 
the volume, and the one for which there is most excuse, is the entire misunderstanding 
of the historic doctrine of Inspiration here revealed. There is some excuse for 
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the Modernist on this subject when Fundamentalists themselves utter such hopeless 
sentences as “ I believe the Bible to be inspired because it inspires me.” 

Mr. Austin says : 

We know the Scriptures are inspired, not because Church Councils have authoritatively 
defined the doctrine, or even because the Scriptures themselves assert the fact, but because 
when we read them we “ sense ’’ their fragrant quality as certainly as we sense the fragrance of 
a rose garden. 

With this extraordinary and delusive idea of what Inspiration means, he naturally 
and inevitably rejects the passages which are not “ fragrant.” We have a question 
such as “ Can we imagine Psalm 137 upon the lips of Jesus ? ”—a question which 
shows an ignorance of what is meant by the Inspiration of the Bible which is truly 
incredible. Why not let Psalm 137 speak for itself ? 

Like all the Modernists Mr. Austin most gravely misrepresents Jesus Christ our 
Lord. He apparently has not read the Gospels, or else has skipped all those records 
which are stern and judicial. He quotes sympathetically “ the little boy, Waldo, 
in Olive Schreiner’s story : ‘I love Jesus Christ, but I hate God.’” Mr. Austin’s 
remedy for Waldo is not to emphasise the fatherly love of the Old and the stern 
retribution of the New Testament, until Waldo and his like get a true view both of 
the Old Testament and of Jesus Christ, and perceive that they are the same. His 
remedy is to reject the authority of all the Old Testament which does not fit in with 
the modernist view of what is meant by “ God is like Jesus.” It is a sad tragedy 
that the Student Christian Movement should send out to the student world a book 
so superficial, so falsely sentimental, and so subversive of the real authority of the 
great Book of God. 


Ewell, Surrey. H. C. Morton. 


THE ACCURACY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT! 


The Accuracy of the Old Testament, by the Rev. J. Garrow Duncan, is a work of special 
interest and importance, and is indispensable to all scholars who are considering the 
bearing of archzology on the criticism of the Bible narratives. There are few 
investigators who can speak with greater authority ; and it is not overstating the case 
to say that no writer with first-hand knowledge of what has recently been done in 
Bible lands has presented the results of his investigations in such a concise and 
intelligible form. Mr. Duncan has not only personally visited the sites, but was 
Director of Excavations in Babylonia, Egypt and Palestine. It is by his work on the 
south-eastern hill at Jerusalem in 1923-1925 on behalf of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund that he is best known among archeologists. His writings give evidence, too, 
that he has laid under tribute “ every published account of the various sites that 
have been excavated by British, German, American, French, or other excavators.” 

The opinions of such a scholar are of weight, especially as they have been reached 
apparently without bias. Like Naville, Sayce, and many another, the more closely 
he has examined the archzological data, the more firmly has he been convinced of 
the accuracy and reliability of the Old Testament narratives. 

The book is, in the main, a series of sketches illustrative of particular incidents 
recorded in the historical books, showing how true the colouring is, and how accurate 
are the references to customs and conditions of which the knowledge had been lost 
but which are now made to live clearly before us through the work of the excavator. 
The treatment of the theme in each case is brief, and leaves the reader with the wish 
that the plan of the book had allowed the author to be more expansive. The incidents 
selected are for the most part those on which destructive criticism had endeavoured 
to cast doubt by showing that they were inventions of a later age, or that the details 
are unreliable even when there was some historical event from which the tradition 
had its origin. 


1 The Accuracy of the Old Testament. The Historical Narratives in the Light of Recent Palestinian 
Archaeology, by J. Garrow Duncan, B.D. London: S.P.C.K., 1930. Price 6s. net. 
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A notable instance is the series of events referred to in the fourteenth chapter 
of Genesis. ‘Tidal, king of “ Nations,” Chedorlaomer, and Arioch have again become 
real personages in secular history, and the records of Hammurabi (Amraphel) vouch 
for his association, by way of conquest, with Arioch, king of Larsa or Ellasar. The 
time of their activity (between 2000 and 1800 B.c.) corresponds to the date assigned 
on other evidence to the arrival of Abraham in Palestine. The exploit of Abraham 
in rescuing Lot falls into its historical setting. A difficulty that has been felt 
regarding the scene of the rescue would be removed if Sir Flinders Petrie’s suggestion 
is adopted, by identifying Dan with Dannah of Joshua xv. 49, a place in the upland 
country between Hebron and Beersheba, where the hilly ground would favour a sur- 
prise attack. 

Other narratives illustrated are the account of the flood in Noah’s time, the 
buying of Machpelah by Abraham, the fall of the wall of Jericho before Joshua, the 
pulling away of the supporting pillars by Samson which caused the collapse of the 
roof of the house of Dagon. An interesting section is given to the connection of 
Abraham and Isaac with Gerar, and reference made to Petrie’s account of the 
excavations there. At the time of the first famine after Abraham entered Canaan 
(Genesis xii.) he went down to Egypt to find food. In Genesis xx.-xxi. we find 
Abraham in the neighbourhood of Beersheba and Gerar, where he “ sojourned in 
the Philistines’ land many days.” When a famine came upon Palestine in later times 
Isaac went to Gerar where he was directed to remain instead of going downto 
Egypt. There he found food in abundance and prospered. The explanation is 
that by the time of the second famine the military colonists (Philistines) from Crete 
had so developed the resources of the land about Gerar that grain supplies were 
plentiful. The remains of the Philistine civilisation have been unearthed, their 
flint sickles for reaping the grain giving a date between 2000 and 1800 B.c. 

From the exactness of the reference to the “ wall” of Jericho, and from the 
omission of any explanation of its peculiarity, Mr. Duncan concludes that the 
narrative in the sixth chapter of the Book of Joshua must have been written at a date 
near to the time when the events which are recorded occurred. It may even have 
been written by a scribe in the invading army. A similar conclusion is reached from 
a reference in chapter xiii. to the Philistines. The excavations prove that the 
Philistines, at the time of Joshua, were in strength at Gerar, Bethpelet, Bethshemesh 
and Gath. Later they extended their dominion northwards and across the plain 
of Esdraelon to the Jordan, so that the excavations show them to have been in 
occupation of Bethshan in the time of Saul as is assumed in 1 Samuel xxxi. The 
Book of Joshua knows nothing of this northward expansion of the Philistines and must, 
therefore, have been written while they were still confined to the south. (The 
reference on page 185 ought to be 1 Samuel xiii. 19, as on the previous page, instead 
of Joshua xiii.) 

We turn to the chapter on Jerusalem with particular interest because it is in 
connection with the excavations on Ophel that Mr. Duncan’s name is most widely 
known. His work has confirmed the conclusion already arrived at that Zion, the 
“ City of David,” the original Jebusite city, was on the eastern spur. The Virgin’s 
Spring is identified with Gihon of the Old Testament and with the Pool of Bethesda 
of the New Testament. As late as 1903 C. H. Burney still thought of Gihon as the 
Pool of Siloam, but that identification is now generally abandoned. It was long an 
accepted belief that a statement of Josephus gave support to the ecclesiastical 
tradition which placed Zion on the south-western hill. Sir G. A. Smith interprets 
Josephus in that way. I believe Mr. Duncan is correct in showing that injustice has 
been done to Josephus. On the southern part of the eastern ridge there were 
Jebusite buildings and fortifications. This was the “ lower city ” of Josephus. The 
“upper city ” was at the northern end, below the temple mount. About the middle 
of the ridge on a slight eminence overlooking the part of the valley into which 
the overflow of Gihon then issued, was the Jebusite stronghold which, after its capture, 
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became the City of David. This was Ophel, and in Greek times the site of the Akra. 
Mr. Duncan, however, appears to use “ Ophel ” with two meanings ; at one time as 
applied to the whole eastern ridge south of the temple mount, and at another as 
applied to the site of the citadel or to the citadel itself. The Millo, long a subject of 
debate in modern times, was a great Jebusite fortress adjoining the eastern line of 
the citadel fortifications towards the north. This Jebusite wall, with the remains 
of the Millo, was uncovered by the expedition directed by Mr. Duncan. He has an 
interesting theory that the tsinnor by which Joab and his men made their surprise 
attack on the garrison was not the Jebusite tunnel and shaft by which water from 
Gihon was drawn and carried into the city, but was an ancient cistern or cave from 
which a funnel seventeen to twenty feet high led into the heart of the citadel. To 
this cave there is an entrance from the outside of the eastern wall some yards north 
of where David appears to have made a breach. 

We cannot agree with all the conclusions of Mr. Duncan ; for example, with his 
views regarding the relation of original documents to later forms of the text ; but we 
must acknowledge our indebtedness to him for the light he has thrown on many 
obscurities and for the clearness with which he has described the results of his work. 
He does not attempt to give external proof of the details of events recorded in the 
early books of the Old Testament, but he presents a framework into which they fit ; 
and when we see that the narratives harmonise so exactly with the historical back- 
ground brought to light by archzology, we find it impossible to imagine that they 
are due to human invention, 


Edinburgh. R. Moore. 


CALVINISM AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE! 


Cavin was one of the noblest of men, deserving not less than Athanasius the epithet 
“ royal-hearted.” He was truthful to the last point of expression ; under an austere 
aspect he maintained an affectionate and tender spirit. But he would have been 
grieved had he known how his name would be carried as a war pennon between 
contending ranks, 

Who Calvin was we know. How shall we define Calvinism ? To Dr. Hepp 
the regulative principle of Calvinism is the supreme authority of the Word of God. 
At the close of his life the great Reformer confessed that he had never consciously 
turned aside the true sense of a single text of Scripture. The Bible was to him the 
only rule of faith and conduct. Dr. Hepp’s re-affirmation of Calvinism depends 
upon this recognition of the authority of the Scriptures. 

Calvin himself desiderated, as so many others have done, a complete scheme of 
thought, founded upon the Christian revelation and covering the wide field of life 
and nature. Neither Plato nor Aristotle had seen the face of Christ, and their 
systems have no place for Him in whom all things consist. Rabbi Duncan used to 
say, “ Baptise philosophy, and call her Mary, and let her sit at the feet of Christ.” 
It is possible that an all-embracing philosophy is beyond the range of finite minds. 
But at least we have the right to test each current scheme of thought according to its 
agreement with the written Word. 

At the beginning of such a scrutiny as one may venture to make, we must 
remember that, although the Scriptures possess a divine authority, our interpretation 
of them is extremely fallible, and must often be quite erroneous. One may greatly 
benefit through Dr. Hepp’s studies, without always agreeing with his interpretation. 

The author has no difficulty in showing that the true “ Monism ” is that which 
postulates God as the origin and genesis of all existence. The otherwise insoluble 
antinomies of the one and the many, the finite and the infinite, the temporal and the 


1 Calvinism and the Philosophy of Nature : The Stone Lectures delivered at Princeton in 1930 by 
Valentine Hepp, Th.D., Professor of Theology at the Free University of Amsterdam. The Reformed 
Press: price one dollar fifty cents. 
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eternal, the material and the immaterial, are all resolved in Him who is the express 
image of the unseen God, for “ it hath pleased the Father that in Him should all the 
fullness dwell. 

From Monism Dr. Hepp passes on to the consideration of the Astronomical . 
Conception of the Universe. He quotes with approval the dictum of Herz: “ Every 
thinking mind has needs which the student of nature is wont to call metaphysical.” 
While science has to do primarily with facts it has to call in, for the elucidation of 
these facts and for their apportionment to their rightful place in the system of things, 
certain principles. These principles, Dr. Hepp maintains, are to be found in 
Scripture—‘ In the beginning God ; God said: the Spirit moved: the Word became: 
this was the true light which lighteth every man coming into the world.” Dr. Hepp, 
has no difficulty in showing that, apart from such guidance as a supernatural 
revelation affords, science fails to reach its goal. “ Dingler cried: ‘ Nothing, no, 
nothing is certain any more.’ Herz sighs: ‘ We can never have more than an image 
of reality.” Herman Weyl says: ‘ Matter has finished playing her réle in natural 
science.’ Mach advises that we stop trying to explain the phenomena of nature and 
be satisfied with a description of them. Already in 1896, at the jubilee held to 
celebrate the fifty-fifth anniversary of his professorship, Lord Kelvin said: ‘ The 
result of my work can be gathered up in one word, and that word is Failure.’ And 
since then others have made similar statements.” These things are mentioned with 
no thought of belittling the magnificent achievements of science, nor dare one fail to 
recognise the heroic and truth-loving spirit of the apostles of research. One merely 
repeats the familiar brocard, “ All things pass out into mystery.” This was the main 
thesis of Qoheleth: “ When I applied mine heart to know wisdom, and to see the 
business that is done upon the earth, . . . then I beheld all the work of God, 
that man cannot find out the work that is done under the sun : because however much 
a man labour to seek it out, yet he shall not find it ; yea moreover, though a wise man 
think to know it, yet shall he not be able to find it ” (Eccles. viii. 16, 17). 

Dr. Hepp is less convincing in his last chapter, “ Calvinism and Geology.” 
He enters with some particularity into questions regarding which eminent authorities 
are by no means of one mind. There are many who believe that in the fiat of 
creation vast processes run their course, and that these processes express with increasing 
clearness what is that good and acceptable and perfect will of God. Nor is he in 
agreement with some of the masters of geological science when he asserts that “ the 
order of creation is other than that of geology and palzontology.” That depends 
entirely upon the mode of interpretation which is applied to the first chapter of 
Genesis. And that death entered into the world of animate beings im consequence 
of the sin of man, is an opinion which can claim no authority from Scripture. 

The printing of this volume is faulty ; but for that Dr. Hepp is not to blame. 


Glasgow. Davip M, M’Inrvre. 


NEW TESTAMENT ETHICS? 


Tuts volume has a special interest in view of the fact that it gives us the first Hulsean 
Lecture that has been delivered by a Nonconformist. Throughout its history this 
Lecture has until now been treated as one restricted to the Established Church of 
England. The fact that a new precedent has been created speaks well for the 
liberality of sentiment that has begun to affect the University authorities. Things 
theological, however, have not for a generation back been the same in Cambridge as 
they used to be. Its Theological School, which was a bulwark of Historical Christian 
teaching, has become largely infected with the virus of unbelieving criticism and it is 
to be feared that it is to this that the change is due that has broken down the barrier 
between Church and Dissent. In the field of Christian Defence there should be no 
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such barrier. But it is ominous that its removal has followed the change which has 
brought with it a revolutionary tone of sentiment in Academic circles in regard to the 
Christian verities. It is in keeping with this changed tone that a representative of 
the Broad School from the English Presbyterian Church should be the first chosen 
from the ranks of Nonconformity to be the Hulsean Lecturer. Dr. Anderson Scott 
however, is as respectable a specimen as far as our knowledge of present-day English 
Nonconformity goes as the patrons could find among the scholarly men of his tendency, 
He is a Cambridge man and as things go he is far from being an extreme representative 
of the School to which he belongs. 

The School of New Testament scholarship represented by Dr. Scott is one 
that is hag-ridden with doubts and questionings. It is for ever tinkering with the 
Canon of Scripture. High-class workmen when they have a job in hand are in the 
habit of finishing their task and leaving no little odds and ends that will necessitate 
an early call on their further services, But the School of mist and uncertainty make 
the professed pundit a necessity and he is in his element in pulling up the pavements 
and digging up the roadway. The Evangelists must be reviewed in the light of critical 
conjectures as to their sources. Paul’s contribution to the New Testament must be 
reduced to ten Epistles. Peter must not be allowed the credit of having written 
even his first Epistle and soon. A noted English preacher of a bygone generation is 
said to have remarked when a specially thick London fog was on: “ Surely Dr. W. has 
opened his study windows today?” Was the fog an outflow of the concentrated 
darkness that had its abode there, or were the windows opened to permit of the 
entrance of what would find itself so much at home in that study? But the men 
of this tendency are the victims of the choice that they have made. In his work of 
nearly thirty years ago, Evangelical Doctrine Bible Truth, Dr. Scott was not as far 
adrift as he has come to be in the course of the years. Yet even at that stage he 
burned his grain of incense on the altar of Robertson Smith. His attitude to 
critical questions has since shown that he is the plaything of the uncertainty that 
trifling with the historical trustworthiness of Old Testament narrative has popularised. 
The men that played fast and loose with the Pentateuch and the Prophets claimed in 
the early days of their movement in the British Churches to be stalwart defenders 
of the New Testament and they tried to allay the fears of their old-fashioned neigh- 
bours by saying that there was no fear for Christian Truth, that they were dealing 
only with questions bearing on the Old Testament. Those old-fashioned neighbours 
had a shrewd suspicion that if they allowed the foundation to be undermined they 
might look for subsidences and the superstructure could not be held to be secure. 
Time has shown that the apprehensions of the orthodox were only too well grounded. 
For a generation brought up to breathe the atmosphere of suspicion and hesitation 
do not know where they stand as to Old Testament witness or as to New Testament 
authority. They have frankly bidden farewell to the historical attitude of Catholic 
Christianity towards the sacred deposit of Apostolic witness and teaching, and some 
form or other of Gnosticism claims their allegiance. 

Even when this critical school admits the authority of so many of our New 
Testament books it does not pass from the vestibule to the shrine. It has not learned 
to put off its shoes from off its feet, for in acknowledging the authenticity of the books 
it falls short of recognising their inspired character and the Divine authority that 
consequently belongs to them. There is a diversity among the organs of this 
inspiration of which we speak but there is a unity in its product and the mischief with 
them now is that they lay such violent stress on the diversity as to fail utterly to 
recognise the divine unity of Holy Writ. They have a quarrel with Authority and they 
cannot see any resting-place between the usurped authority of the Vatican and the 
Infallibility that has its seat in their own breasts. Is it not rather late in the day to 
assay the task of laying the foundation for Historical Christianity? But the 
acknowledgment of the authenticity of even as much of the New Testament as they 
acknowledge should bring their judgment into subjection to the authority with 
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which it is vested and with which it also speaks. That is to say if the acknowledgment 
of authenticity is meant to be understood as an acceptance of credibility. Apostolic 
authority, however, is at a discount with them. “ The heathen in his blindness bows 
down to wood and stone. He don’t obey no orders except they is his own.” So 
Kipling speaks of the heathen, and there is much of this kind of autonomy among 

rofessed teachers of the New Testament. The idea of evolution carries them far. 
They find no finality in the words of the Apostles. The evolution of Christian experi- 
ence—that is the blessed word—has taught us many lessons that the Apostles had 
failed to learn. So we may with smug complacency look down on the flaws that 
vitiated their very ethics. Poor benighted Baxter and Whitefield and the Moravian 
missionaries must be classed with such hypocrites as failed to discern the signs of the 
times. They were content to accept Scriptures as their rule. Baxter did not have the 
advantage of rubbing shoulders with jin de siécle spiritualists. He would actually 
speak of their worship as witchcraft. Whitefield was not so far ahead of his time as to 
wash his hands of all complicity in slavery. So too the Moravians. Was Paul also a 
hypocrite seeing he did not bid Philemon manumit Onesimus ? He was content to 
teach that morality in whose free air and full light slavery wilted and passed away. 
When Dr. Anderson Scott waters down the meaning of the word “ Hypocrites ” 
which our Lord applied to men whose spiritual obtuseness blinded them and forbade 
their reading the signs of the times, might he not find reason enough in such moral 
estrangement from the mind of God for the appellation that was given them? Quite 
obviously if the Apostles only had enjoyed the illumination of this twentieth century 
they would have written otherwise than they did. This is the line that the advocates 
of our indefinitely progressing revelation must take. Such a cumulative revelatory 
process finds illustration along one channel in the portentous claims of a teaching 
Church which finds its organ of revelation in “ yon infirm old man who once ensconced 
in Apostolic chair, is deified and sits omniscient there.” Rome, however, draws 
the matter of her fresh revelations from the vast and undefined treasure land of 
Tradition. The teachers of modern Protestantism claim a like infallibility and both 
infallible authorities call for the homage of their followers. In the one case it is a 
hierarchy of priestly assumption. In the other it is the hierarchy of assumed prophetic 
authority. In each case the allegiance of the Church is lured away from the word 
in which our Lord having spoken in the end of the days by His Apostles has left us 
His will revealed. 

The circles of Modernism flounder in a welter of open questions and critical 
uncertainties. It is a small thing with them that their Canon should vary with the 
phases of the moon. Fluidity and not solidity characterises their faith. It leaves 
indefinite room for unrestrained freedom to expatiate at will. When Dr. Scott 
sets lightly aside Paul’s prohibition against the speaking of women in the Church he 
is against Scripture, for Scripture is against him. A man who runs in blinders may 
see as a horse in blinders sees, But if blinders tend to make a horse skittish and 
increase the natural timidity of that noble animal, literary and philosophical blinders 
make critics start at the varied forms of the one and the same truth with which the 
diversity of the organs of inspiration supply us. But believers who accept the witness 
and bow to the authority of the Apostles recognise the unity in the midst of the 
diversity. They recognise too that their Lord had many things to say even to the 
inner circle of His disciples for the disclosure of which they were not yet ripe. He 
was however to teach them still. For His Spirit which is His alter ego was to lead 
them into all the truth. This was promised and this was performed. So the same 
authority clothes the words, spoken through the Apostles of the Risen and Ascended 
Lord, as attends the words that He spoke while yet on earth and that we learn from 
the witness of the Apostles. 

The attitude assumed by Dr. Scott in regard to Law and sin is characteristic 
of his School. At times he shows some appreciation of the fact that the Law 
may be spoken of in more senses than one ; that it may be looked at from different 
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standpoints, and accordingly may be seen in different aspects. It is running in 
blinders that creates his confusion. Names and things are not always the same. The 
weakness of specialised Biblical Theology is that it is ready to rest in words and to 
fail to recognise the same thing when it is stated in different terms. Systematic 
Theology has fallen on evil days—‘ None so poor as do it reverence.” But a little 
application of its wholesome method of dealing with things instead of with mere 
words would keep men right many a time and would save them from making them- 
selves ridiculous when they crow over the discovery as novelties and original work of 
what they might have recognised to be its commonplace currency. The uncertainty 
into which they have brought themselves by refusing to accept Old Testament 
Scripture as our Lord and His opponents both accepted it and by refusing to accord 
to the perpetuated witness and teaching of the Apostles the place that their converts 
accorded to them leaves Modernists unaware of the place that the Law gave to sin, 
and of the discovery of its character that was a leading feature of the aristocracy of 
grace in the Covenant people. The witness of the Baptist was meant to awaken 
a sense of sin in the light of the claims of the Law of God and our Lord’s ministry 
alike in His abasement and in His ascension, brings out to the full light of day what was 
implicit in the two great commandments on which the Law and the Prophets hang. 
On points of detail, as might be expected, a scholar like Dr. Scott makes valuable 
verbal criticisms. But his method is determined by his outlook and that outlook is 
the outlook of a very gingerly and grudgingly acknowledged acceptance of an 
authority which though owned to be Divine is by no means looked upon as final. 


Edinburgh. Joun MacLezop. 


ANDREAS RIVETUS! 


Tuis is a dissertation offered for the degree of Doctor of Theology in the University 
of Leiden in the Netherlands. It is a work of more than average value and importance, 
both because of the subject matter and the scholarly manner in which the material 
is presented. It is the result of extensive research and much reading of many 
sources. 

The full title is ; “‘ Andreas Rivetus—An Influential Reformed Theologian in the 
Golden Age of the Netherlands.” The writer, evidently, intended that the sub- 
title should give a more accurate description of what he proposes to do. His aim 
is not to discuss the theology of Rivetus as a system, but rather to consider his theology 
as it is related to his own person. 

The introductory chapter is short—four pages. Here we have a brief statement 
of the conditions in the Netherlands during the sixteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries. In that time Protestantism gave proof of the fact that it had come under 
the influence of France and Switzerland. Rivetus was one of the last representatives 
of this movement, who exerted great influence upon more than one country. The 
remainder of the chapter introduces us to Rivetus and discloses the writer’s plan of 
procedure. 

The first chapter gives a sketch of his life. This is very well done. One is 
tempted to enter into details and relate some of the interesting incidents in the life 
of Rivetus. But this would unduly lengthen this review. We can, therefore, only 
relate the outstanding facts. Andreas Rivetus was born in St. Maixent, June 22nd, 
1572. Because of their interest in the French Reformation his parents were 
frequently robbed of all their possessions. 

He received his education at more than one school—St. Maixent, St. Gelais, 
Bearn. Persecution often made it necessary to discontinue his studies and return 
home or go elsewhere. On March 24th, 1595, he was ordained. His first pastorate 
was at Thouars where he laboured for twenty-five years. Here his influence in 

* Andreas Rivetus: An Influential Reformed Theologian in the Golden Age in the Netherlands. 
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ecclesiastical and political affairs was strongly exerting itself. In 1619-1620 efforts 
were put forth to secure Rivetus as professor at the University of Leiden. The 
Directors (Curatoren) hoped to build up the standing of the University by securing 
a professor from some foreign country—particularly France. After many delays, - 
during which time the opposition was partly overcome, a compromise won the day. 
Accordingly Rivetus left soon thereafter and arrived in Leiden, September 27th, 
1620. On the 14th of October he delivered his inaugural oration. During his 
twelve years of service at Leiden he was very active. It was in these years that he 
prepared two items of great importance. In 1627 he wrote his “ Tsagoge seu 
Introductio generalis ad Scripturam Sacram Veteris et Novi Testamenti.” At about 
the same time he, together with three other theological professors—(Polyander, 
Walaeus, Thysius) prepared the “Synopsis Purioris Theologie.” In 1632 the 
Directors received a request from Huygens on behalf of Frederick Henry to have 
Rivetus placed in charge of the education of the latter’s son—William II. To please 
His Excellency the request was granted and a few months later Rivetus left Leiden 
for The Hague. When William II became of age (fourteen years later) Rivetus was 
sent to Breda to function as director of the school, which Frederick Henry had recently 
established. He was in complete charge of the school. This was his last place of 
service. On December 27th, 1650, he was taken sick and died January 7th, 1651. 

The second chapter begins the discussion proper. If Rivetus was really a 
Reformed Theologian he must give the Scriptures great honour. This the writer seeks 
to prove. He finds proof in two directions—his view of Scripture as that is set forth 
in his criticism of the Roman Catholic view and his influence upon “ Introduction and 
Exegesis.” In setting forth his views of Scripture the writer considers such subjects 
as the authority, the necessity, the clearness and the sufficiency of the Scriptures. In 
each of these he shows that Rivetus rejected the Roman Catholic view and is 
thoroughly Reformed. The Roman Catholic teaching concerning “ tradition ” is 
given careful and lengthy consideration. The origin of the Scriptures was not debated 
in those days and so this subject is not discussed here. As a theological professor 
Rivetus laboured diligently in instructing his students. Among the courses which he 
offered we find, “ History of Bible Translations.” “The History of the Canon,” 
“The History and the Value of the Apocryphal Books.” He gave seven aids for 
the right study of the Bible. He also gave six rules for the exposition of the 
Decalogue. 

Dr. Honders has given us the sources from which his information was taken. 
Besides the two works mentioned above he gives us a list of other exegetical works 
published by Rivetus. We make special mention of this because these show that 
Rivetus not only was engaged in teaching others how to study, but likewise followed his 
own instructions. We mention only a few: his “ Exercitationes ” discusses the 
difficult passages in the book of Genesis, “ Praelectiones ” is a commentary on the 
book of Exodus, “‘ Prolegomena de Psalmis ” contains a discussion of the titles, authors 
and divisions of the Psalms. He also wrote several meditations on passages from the 
book of Psalms, 

In Chapters three, four and five we see Rivetus as a defender of the faith. In 
the first of these we learn his attitude toward the Jesuits. His criticism centred about 
their practices and “‘ theories.” Because of his extensive learning he was able to 
meet all the accusations that were hurled against him and could place the guilt 
upon those who were hurling accusations upon others. In this discussion he has 
expressed himself upon such subjects as: the Sacraments; Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper; and Church Polity. Chapter four relates his experience with Hugo Grotius. 
Rivetus’ criticism of the views of Grotius are considered. Special mention is made 
of his views concerning the Scriptures, Justification, the doctrine of Predestination, 
the relation of Church and State. In all but the last subject Rivetus takes his stand 
with the Reformed theologians. In regard to the last subject he stands nearer the 
Roman Catholic view than does Grotius. Chapter five tells of the conflict between 
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Rivetus and Moise Amyraut, the latter possibly better known as Amyraldus. Dr. 
Honders gives an excellent discussion of the question under debate—Predestination, 
The debate was not carried on in such fine spirit as the one with Hugo Grotius. The 
matter finally came to the attention of the national Synod, 1637. The Synod’s 
decision was such that both thought they had been vindicated. Eight years later, at 
the Synod of Charenton, the question was again up for consideration. The Synod 
then decided to try to forget all about the charges that had been made by both 
arties. 

; Rivetus paid much attention to the ethical questions of his day. This is the 
subject of Chapter six. The Decalogue was to him the most important source from 
which we could derive our ethical teaching. In this he proved to be a true follower 
of Calvin. As Calvin gave three rules according to which the Law was to be 
interpreted so Rivetus prefaced his exposition of the Law with six rules. Of the many 
questions which Rivetus considered some are mentioned in the discussion. They are: 
the civil magistrate, Sabbath observance, buying and selling. He does not approve 
of the dance and theatre going. He does not, however, oppose games of chance, as 
did his young colleague, Voetius. 

The next chapter speaks of Rivetus as a Minister of the Gospel. Excerpts from 
his sermons are given. He spoke rapidly. Hence his father-in-law warned him not 
to speak so rapidly. When he was about to leave France to become professor at 
Leiden, Erpenius, who had been commissioned to go to France and to seek to bring 
about the transfer, wrote the Board of Directors that soon the students would be 
coming to Leiden “ to see if Rivetus would be as good a Doctor as he was a preacher.” 
Most of his sermons were very analytical. Frequently, however, he displayed 
oratorical ability to a marked degree. He aimed to be and was a “ Minister of the 
Divine Word.” 

The last chapter speaks of his influence. During his lifetime he was very 
influential. After his death he seems to have been forgotten. At least for a time. 
This was very likely due to the fact that there was a shifting in theological thinking. 
During the years at The Hague he won the friendship of Huygens. Besides this he 
received many letters from men occupying high positions in Church and State. At 
many important occasions he was chosen to be the chief speaker. 

The volume contains a picture of Rivetus, also a facsimile of a letter written by 
Rivetus, also his epitaph. In the appendix are a sketch showing his family history 
and two letters written by him. 

We have read this work with pleasure and edification. We regret that since it is 
written in the Dutch language it will be read by only a very few. It deserves wide 
reading. Congratulations are due to Dr. Honders for his contribution to theological 
learning. All in all, a very excellent piece of work. 


Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. Joun Kure, 


ABSOLUTE PREDESTINATION.! 


Aucustine, Luther, Calvin, Bunyan, Edwards, the great Puritans, Butler, Halyburton 
—these great classics, and others like them, should never be far from the elbow of every 
well-instructed minister and student of divinity. But on his table and always near to 
his hand and his heart should lie Rutherford’s Letters, Guthrie’s The Christian’s Great 
Interest, Marshal on Sanctification, the Memoir of Dr. John Duncan and his Communion 
Table Addresses, and Smeaton on The Holy Spirit and, perhaps nearest of all these, 
the great and deep and illuminating book of Jerom Zanchius on Absolute Predestina- 
tion. For soul-elevating and heart-humbling presentations of the deep things of 
God there is nothing greater than this great book, except Calvin’s greatest work, 
The Eternal Predestination of God. Indeed the great Genevan Reformer had no apter 


* Absolute Predestination. By Jerom Zanchius. London: Rev. Henry Atherton, Hon. Gen. Sec., 
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disciple or stronger supporter than Zanchius—and, of course, with him, Beza. Such 
was their force of argument that their principles were generally adopted throughout 
the Reformed Churches and became their discriminating feature, and must continue . 
so, as long as the Helvetic Confessions, the Catechism of Heidelberg, the decisions of 
the Synod of Dort, the Thirty-nine Articles and the Westminster Confession remain 
unrepealed. 

Zanchius, says Principal William Cunningham, was a sincere and honest 
enquirer after truth. He had sought and obtained the guidance of the Spirit of God. 
He had studied the Bible with a single desire to know what God had there revealed 
that he might receive and submit to it. He had been led in this way to adopt the 
same system of theology as Calvin and proved himself an able defender of it. 

Zanchius was born at Alzano, near Bergamo in Italy, in 1516. He died at 
Heidelberg on November 19th, 1590. At the age of fifteen he entered the Order of 
Augustinians, but studied the writings of Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin and others 
of the Reformers, and began to preach the Reformation at Lucca. He was compelled 
to flee to England and he also visited Geneva and Strassburg. His relations with the 
Lutherans at first were most cordial, but his bold advocacy of the doctrine of Pre- 
destination at Marbach and his attack on the Lutheran doctrine of ubiquity finally 
caused a breach and in 1563 he removed to Chiavenna as minister of the Reformed 
Church. Here, in 1566, he published an account of his controversies with the 
Marbach Theologians. In 1568 he became Professor at Heidelberg, where he lectured 
on the Summa and acquired fame as one of the most learned Theologians of his time. 
With great energy he took part in the controversy with the Anti-Trinitarians and 
wrote De tribus Elobim (1572), De Natura Dei, De Operibus Dei, etc. When the 
Palatinate became Lutheran he retired to Neustadt-an-der-Hardt, where he spent 
the rest of his days. His greatest work is the Doctrine of Absolute Predestination 
Stated and Asserted, and the present volume is a new edition of the translation from 
the Latin by Augustus Montague Toplady. There is a most useful preface by the 
Rev. Henry Atherton of the $.G.U. under whose auspices the work is now issued. 
There is a short account of Zanchius’ life, and throughout the work there are excellent 
footnotes, with which the work is not overburdened. There are three informative 
chapters at the end on (1) the “ Fate ” of the Ancients, from the Latin of Lipsius, 
(z) Predestination of the Mahometans, and (3) Predestination of the Papists. The 
whole work is neatly and attractively presented and no greater work could be put 
into the hands of a minister or a student of divinity. Nothing would give us greater 
pleasure than to hear of some rich and gracious person, rejoicing in a heart experience 
of the Sovereign Grace of God, buying up the whole of this present edition and 
ordering a second and a third and as many more until every minister and every student 
of divinity in the land had the gift of Zanchius on his table and in his heart. 

Now, from all that, it need not be said that we regard this work as the greatest 
on this high theme, always excepting the great Calvin himself, of course, who must 
always be regarded as maximus theologorum: Zanchius states the Scriptural position 
and explains the doctrine. He is not more Calvinistic than Calvin, though his 
doctrine is very high, nor will he incur the censure of “ Rabbi ” Duncan for presenting 
a doctrine which is “ all house and no door.” He emphasises the freedom of the 
will as plainly as he conserves the sovereignty of God. None are punished except 
for their sins. And this is the doctrine of Augustine, Bradwardine, Wycliffe, 
Luther, Zwinglius, Owen, Goodwin, Twisse, Whitefield, Toplady, Kuyper, Warfield 
and John Duncan. 

In his book Zanchius, with great learning, profound insight and invincible logic— 
and with a gracious humble spirit—expounds the principal passage in the New 
Testament concerning this subject—Romans viii. 28-30. Here you have the clearest 
statement in the Divine Oracles. It is full and comprehensive. The doctrine is 
affirmed with great precision and it is corroborated not only by parallel passages, 
e.g. Ephesians i, but by the whole Scriptural teaching concerning the divine scheme 
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of salvation. Nevertheless, though the doctrine of predestination, in its immeasur- 
able compass, in its infinite height and depth, has never lacked the testimony of the 
consciousness of the living Church, its theological development has been long and 
laborious. Augustine was the first to give any scientific exposition from the orthodox 
side (De praedestinatione sanctorum). Pelagians and semi-Pelagians rejected his view 
and Augustine’s views may have been exaggerated by his own pupils. His views in the 
Middle Ages suffered considerable restrictions from the Thomists and were altogether 
abandoned by the Scotists. His infralapsarian tenet, that God elects whom He will 
out of the whole mass of ruined humanity, though retained by Anselm, gradually died 
away, and had to be revived by Bradwardine, Wycliffe and other “ Reformers before 
the Reformation.” With the Reformers, however—Luther, Zwinglius and Calvin— 
Augustinianism and the whole question of predestination entered into full light and 
received confessional statement. And it is just here that Zanchius rendered his 
greatest service to the formulation of this doctrine, as the Reformers received it. 
His doctrine is that with God, to know is to do, and here he touches a singular mis- 
conception which embarrassed the theological development of the doctrine—a mis- 
conception of the divine prescience and an inability to harmonise the idea of 
fore-ordination with the idea of divine justice. Zanchius shows that the Arminian 
conception of the fore-ordination of God is untenable: when the Arminian admits 
the fore-knowledge of God but denies the fore-ordination it is evident he makes 
election and reprobation to depend upon faith and repentance. Divine prescience, 
according to Zanchius, is something more than the prophets’ knowledge of the future. 
The prescience of God is creative. With Him to do is to know. “ For whom He 
did foreknow, He also did predestinate to be conformed to the image of His Son.” 
“ So then—and because I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will 
have compassion on whom I will have compassion—it is not of him that willeth, 
nor of him that runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy.” And quoting Luther 
(De Serv. Arb.) “ he used frequently to be much offended at this doctrine, because it 
drove him to self-despair, but that he afterwards found that this despair was salutary 
and profitable and near akin to Divine grace ”—Zanchius says, “ This doctrine is 
useful as it tends to inspire us with true humility of soul, and to lay us, as impotent 
dust and ashes, at the feet of Sovereign Omnipotence. . . . It teaches us the 
blessedness of self-despair.” And here it is that every humble heart has found rest— 
in a sovereign grace that “ reigns through righteousness,” and which is made known 
to men in the Atoning Cross of Jesus Christ our Lord. Here it is that “ none perish 
that put their trust in Him”: and here it is that Samuel Rutherford said he would 
come and beg for mercy—and perish begging for mercy—but perish where no one ever 
perished before. 

“ There is no such thing as Calvinism,” said Dr. John Duncan—“ the teachings 
of Augustine, Remigius, Anselm and Luther (and we may add Zanchius) are just 
pieced together by one remarkable man, and the result baptised with his name.” 
Calvinism is Augustinianism, and Augustinianism is Paulinism ; and the teachings 
of Paul are the teachings of God the Holy Spirit. 


Campbeltown, Argyll. Joun Carper. 


THE SECEDERS' 


Tuts book is of surpassing value in more than one respect. It is the story of a little 
known religious movement contemporary with, but diametrically opposed to, the 
retrogressive Oxford Movement. Incidentally, it opens the eyes of the reader to the 


* The Seceders, or, The Story of a Spiritual Awakening. Being a New Memoir of Joseph Charles 
Philpot, Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford (1826-35), Editor of the ‘ Gospel Standard "’ (1849-69), 
and of William Tiptaft, Vicar of Sutton Courtney (1829-31). | With a Selection from their Letters 
and an Introduction by J. H. Philpot, M.D. Price 7s. 6d.; by post, 8s. ($2.12). Special Edition in 
superior binding, 12s. 6d. ; by post, 138. ($3.37). 
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possibility of the importance of a particular period in the religious history and life of 
a nation escaping notice as to its significance. 

“The Seceders,” the Rev. Joseph Charles Philpot, 1802-1869, and the Rev. _ 
William Tiptaft, 1803-1864, were two clergymen of the Church of England, con- 
temporaries in University life and clerical activity with men like Pusey, the brothers 
Newman (one of whom afterwards became Cardinal Newman) and others. It was in 
1832 that Edward Irving was deposed from his office in the Presbyterian Church but 
continued developing his movement that was destined to become known as the 
Catholic Apostolic Church, which still remains in England and has within recent 
years had something like a Revival on the Continent. It was an age of religious 
transition, for it was in 1861 that General William Booth refused to bow to the 
decision as to his evangelistic work on the part of the Methodist New Connexion, 
and went out and became the founder in due course of the Salvation Army. 

Similarly, these two Seceders, the Rev. J. C. Philpot and the Rev. W. Tiptaft, 
gave up places of honour in the University of Oxford and their positions as clergy in 
the Church of England, because they had been driven to the conviction that the only 
sure foundation of faith lies not in priestly authority, or tradition, but in individual 
and intimate soul experience of the Divine Justice, Righteousness and Mercy. They 
had also realised that this soul experience is the gift of Sovereign Grace begetting in 
the believer an unfeigned faith in a living Saviour. They realised further that this 
heavenly gift included in every case a sense of man’s utter helplessness in things 
spiritual, a realisation of his utter unworthiness and consequently felt desperate need 
of such a living Saviour. This is demonstrated in a singularly happy fashion, and by 
an exceptionally thorough-going method in this book. There is in it, in the first 
part, a short biography of each Seceder based on knowledge of close familiarity, and 
then in letters of both the Seceders here published in their actual wording. In this 
way their inmost spiritual experiences can be followed and their personalities and 
motives, their difficulties and achievements, are given most thorough illumination. 
Amongst other great lessons, it is strikingly brought out that all great work in the 
religious sphere begins in a man’s inner experience, and that a man’s power as a servant 
of God and as a leader in things religious does not in the first instance consist in human 
knowledge, learning, or skill, but in that express devotion to God which is begotten 
in a man’s inmost being by the Holy Spirit through personal intimate communion 
with his Maker which never fails to constitute him a chosen vessel for the achievement 
of Divine purposes. Incidentally, it is made manifest that the deeper spiritual 
experience goes, the more apt it is almost by an instinctive process to express itself 
in witness to the doctrines of Calvinism implicitly as well as by direct definition. 
Again and again light is cast upon the vast significance of experience of a spiritual 
kind in the things of God. The importance of single heartedness, absolute sincerity, 
fidelity to conviction, are brought out as the principal determining factors of what 
is a man’s real usefulness apart altogether from any reputation with which he may be 
favoured by his contemporaries. The need of fidelity to conviction and honesty in 
the profession of conviction is a most important lesson of the book for the present 
time which has begotten a phrase on the lips of a prominent statesman, not without 
good reason, though much resented, such resentment probably demonstrating the 
need for it, of: “ The perjured clergy!” Charming is the picture of high-toned, 
devout clerical life, with its friendships, its family connections, its deeply impressive 
evidence of struggles and self-sacrifice, and the ultimate self-denial which forfeited 
prospects of honour in every direction and led the way into the atmosphere of loss and 
disapproval. What a flash of light is cast on the reasons which bring about promo- 
tions to honour and office by a saying of one of Joseph Charles Philpot’s admirers : 
“ Why, but for the grace of God, he might have been a Bishop!” ‘A Bishop,” 
adds the biographer, “ like his old class-mates the Bishop of Llandaff, and James 
Prince Lee, the first Bishop of Manchester, etc.” There is a glimpse on page 15 of 
a fact familiar to University theological students of how, in the inner life of our 
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Universities, a school of thought and religious movement may be called into existence, 
as Sacerdotalism in those days, and Modernism in more recent times, both at Oxford. 
There is a touching picture of withered flowers found left in a drawer after the death 
of one of the Seceders, proof of a noble and pure, but intense attachment, laid at the 
feet of the Master with agony even to tears! Here, amidst a wealth of other 
spiritual instruction, is a description of what a preacher ought to be. “ He went 
boldly on, and in a most plain and simple, yet clear and forcible manner, brought out 
one by one, the grand doctrines of sovereign distinguishing Grace, proving every 
point as it advanced by passages from Scripture brought together with great aptness 
of selection, and not too numerous or too long.” A perfect hint—for today more 
than ever before. 

Multitudes of enlightening aphorisms are the evident fruit of discerning 
spiritual experience, e.g. “‘ Bodily comforts and spiritual consolations seldom go 
together!” Tragically significant is a term almost forgotten at the present day : 
“ The blood of souls stains deep!” What a useful reminder to a great mass of profes- 
sing Christians is this: ‘“ People expect to go to heaven in silver slippers, with the 
wind at their backs.” How useful to Christian Ministers :— Then, as at every 
other period of his subsequent life, he desired to know no other distinction between 
man and man than such a difference as grace makes between them. A child of God 
was to him a child of God.” 

What an eye-opener to the condition of things as it was at that day, and also is 
now, is this, a statement made of both those within the establishment and outside of 
it: ‘‘ We have found a spirit of the world reigning much wherever we have been. 
All seem to be seeking their own. There are very few that have grace enough to 
come out of the world lying in wickedness.” We are again reminded of a phrase 
that appears to be rapidly disappearing, “‘ The offence of the Cross,” when we read the 
saying: “ True prophets are born to be stoned ! ” 

Thereupon we note struggles and prayers for guidance, the pain of pending 
separation, and how in the end, reasoning or circumstances not followed, but the 
inner still voice within heeded, every channel of employment closed to the Seceder, 
and his health to say the least, precarious, the Gospel injunction: “ Leave all and 
follow Me” was obeyed to the very letter ! 

What an insight into one of the most fruitful causes of Modernism, scarcely 
ever thought of as such, is given on page 106, etc. Modernists object to the Old 
Testament and deride, among other things, the very idea of the satisfaction theory 
of the Atonement in the New Testament! Why? In most cases from the absence 
of a preliminary experience such as is described in this book: ‘“ Where the sinner 
has at length been delivered from the burden of his sin and has tasted God’s pardoning 
love, he emerges strangely enough more sane than other people, most of whom, if 
the truth be told, harbour some pet delusion about themselves. ‘The convicted sinner 
knows at least the truth about his ‘ ego,’ and has been cured of self-trust. . . . He 
has learnt to see the world and all its vanities ‘ sub specie eternitatis,’ i.e. in the Light 
of Eternity. He has had the scales taken away from his eyes, and the veil from upon 
his heart.” Would God it was more largely realised that it is only in the light of 
spiritual experience, such as described above, that a critic is in a position to apprehend 
correctly or to appraise accurately the Word of God. 

The Seceders’ ultimate quest was to find “a truly spiritual people, the con- 
victed sinners who take for their guide the very words of their Lord and Master, and 
were striving with the Holy Spirit’s help to follow them.” And the Seceders found 
in their day that though there were not many, yet they existed. And they still exist ! 
The very name of William Keal, whose religious life is given in the book, is still held 
in honour at Oakham. “ The Gospel Standard ” continues its blessed ministry as 
a most wholesome, widely-read journal, edited on the lines of “‘ The Seceders ” by 
a supremely worthy Editor, Mr. J. K. Popham, of Brighton. 

Let the reader procure this book, which is a classic of spiritual religion, read and 
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re-read it with a prayer that his eyes may be divinely opened to behold spiritual 
truth and facts of supreme significance and value such as are seldom met with. 


Epwarp C. Unmacx. 
West Horsley Rectory, Surrey. 


THE REST OF FAITH?" 


In these studies which have been collected together under the title of the opening 
chapter, the treasures of a scholarly mind, and of mature spiritual experience are 
generously unfolded. All who are already familiar with Dr. McIntyre’s writings— 
“ Faith’s Title Deeds,” “ In His Likeness,” and “ The Prayer-Life of Our Lord ”— 
will welcome this new volume from the pen of one who combines the best qualities of 
preacher and teacher in an exceptional degree. It is not always the theologian who 
is the best guide when we come to enquire into the things that concern the Holy 
Spirit. “ Art thou a master in Israel,” our Lord asked chidingly of Nicodemus, “ and 
knowest not these things?” But from the first page of this book we realise that we 
have been invited to join company not only with a scholarly theologian, but with a 
man who is a prince of God, a man with a spiritual mind, a man who moves 
with the serene confidence of one who is perfectly at home in those realms of 
Christian thought and experience that gather round such conceptions as “ holiness,” 
“ sanctification,” “ the life of faith.” 

Not that we would suggest that the appeal of this book will be confined to those 
who are admittedly “ far ben” in regard to spiritual things. There is nothing to 
prevent the novice coming forward to sit at the feet of this teacher, for Dr. McIntyre 
begins at the very beginning. Salvation we are reminded in his opening words is by 
grace through faith. The primary act of the faith which secures salvation is the 
reception of the Saviour. This initial act generates a life of faith ; and it is with the 
deepening, the quickening, the perfecting of this life that we are invited to concern 
ourselves. Holiness, we are reminded, is both a rest and a labour. It is a state of 
rest, for holiness is secured by faith in the Redeemer and not by any merit of our own. 
At the same time it is labour, for the grace of God moves in us to will and to do His 
good pleasure. Like St. Paul, we must needs “ press toward the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” Or as the Psalmist would exhort us, 
emphasising the antithesis—‘“ Trust in the Lord, and do good ; dwell in the land, and 
follow after righteousness.” Trust and do! Dwell and follow ! 

The goal to which the believer hastens is perfect submission to the Blessed Will. 
And this we are assured is nothing impossible or fantastic, not to be ruled out on the 
assumption—“ It is too high; I cannot attain unto it.” For some, no doubt, 
submission to the gracious impulsion of the Spirit is a catastrophic experience, urgent, 
and awful. More often, Dr. McIntyre insists, it is quite otherwise. ‘“‘ The quiet 
gentle voice of God subtly persuades us to submit ourselves entirely to His blessed 
will. Does the injunction of the Apostle seem hard to you? Place the emphasis 
where it ought to lie, on the last two words : ‘ Yield yourselves unto God.’ ToGod— 
our Creator, Who has fashioned us so that, in obeying His will, we live according to 
our true nature, entering for the first time into perfect freedom. To God—the Holy 
One, Whose will is righteousness and peace, purity, truth and love ; Who commands 
and encourages His people to do those things that are excellent and of good report. 
To God—Whose name, Whose nature, is love ; Who has never wronged the least and 
lowliest of those who commit themselves to Him ; Who will never take advantage of 
His child’s confidence. ‘ Yield yourselves unto God.’ ” 

It will be obvious, therefore, that we are not just simply sharing in the medita- 
tions of a mystic. Here is close reasoning, consistently supported by the authority 
of Scripture. And in these days when there is so much confused thinking on many 


™ The Rest of Faith and Other Studies. By Rev. D. M. McIntyre, D.D. London: Marshall, 
Morgan and Scott. Price 3s. 6d. 
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of the fundamental doctrines of our Christian faith, itis most refreshing to find in these 
devotional studies the robustness of the structure that is built upon the rock. If 
there is any significance in numbers, the seventh chapter entitled, “‘ The Atoning 
Sacrifice,” is well worthy of its position of honour. Seldom have we met with such 
a succinct and satisfying handling of the doctrine of the Atonement. The chapter 
is well worth quoting in full, but the following selections will substantiate all, and more 
than all we might say of it. 

“ The chief reason,” as it appears to him, says Dr. McIntyre, “ of the recurrent 
disputes which confuse the doctrine of the Atonement is, that we are content to 
offer a partial interpretation of a theme which is as wide as the earth, high as heaven, 
deep as hell. Love’s great sacrifice carries us through all the fields of knowledge, 
bearing us upward, until, in the last effort of reason to grasp infinitude, we ‘ strike 
theadamant’ . . . Every theory of the Atonement, in so far as it is constructive, 
holds a measure—but only a measure—of truth. Our negatives are inevitably wrong, 
our positives are invariably inadequate. The full meaning of our Lord’s sacrificial 
offering is shrouded in light that is unapproachable. . . . We must leave our- 
selves room to say with the Latin Father: ‘Mira profunditas, mi Deus, mira 
profunditas !’” 

But, for all that there is no refusal to face up to the great issues that are involved. 
For though the inmost mysteries of the Atonement are impenetrable, reason can 
approve all that faith reveals. And could we possibly have a more practical or more 
pregnant saying than this ?—“ The Atonement is the coming of God into our nature, 
our manner of life, our demerit, our doom, in order that we may become sharers of 
His blessedness.” 


The clarity of this teacher, and the resoluteness of his thought are only too 
apparent over against the occasional references to some modern attempts to elucidate 
this holy mystery. “ His death was our death,” say they. “ It was no individual 
act, but was the act of the whole human race!” “ He offered humanity to God!” 
Yes, “ cloudy and dark words”! ‘ Arrows shot against the sun!” There will be 
many who will thank Dr. McIntyre for his reverent handling of this great theme. 
For there will always be those among us who, when they try to conceive how terrible 
a thing is sin in the sight of a God who is just and holy and righteous altogether, will 
be only too glad to seek shelter—if we may put it in language that has become precious 
through centuries of experience—beneath the Blood that was shed for the salvation 
of the world. 

As we might expect, however, from one who is the head of an institution in which 
students are prepared for the Christian ministry, the book does not close without a 
practical message. In the chapters, “ For the Sake of the Name ” and “ The Mission 
of the Church,” the call to Christian evangelism is sounded with moving eloquence 
and compelling power. ‘“ How hard our hearts must be, our minds, how bankrupt 
in devout imagination, if the sorrow of the Son of Man over souls that die in the 
night fails to move us; if the misery of those who are ready to perish, ‘ sinking in 
anguish where we’ve never been,’ is powerless to incite us to prayer, and toil, and 
pain!” But what a quiet sanity there is about this appeal! We are warned not to 
be blinded to the immediate task by the talk about “the Christless millions.” 
“ We cannot visualise millions ; ” says Dr. McIntyre, “ let us think of the individual. 
Those who are lapsing from religious observances are not ‘ masses ’ but units, each with 
his life to be lived, his destiny to be determined.” 

The Rest of Faith is not only a devotional manual marked by rare spiritual 
insight, but a book full of practical, pointed teaching that would well repay the careful 
study of ministers, missionaries, divinity students, evangelists, and all whoare actively 
engaged in furthering the cause and kingdom of Jesus Christ. 


Donatp Davipson. 
Leith. 
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ROBERT LEIGHTON’ 


To the many sketches of Leighton’s life Dr. Knox, the late Bishop of Manchester, 
has added another which has put the whole Church under obligation. The Life by 
Rev. J. N. Pearson in 1835 was little better than a long dissertation prefixed to two 
volumes which contained the pick of all Leighton’s remains. That by Dr. Butler in 
1903 is too complete in its presentation of all the ramifications of Scottish ecclesiastical 
history of the period to interest any but ecclesiastically-minded Scotchmen. Dr. 
Knox’s 263 pages of letterpress contain for ordinary readers all that they could 
want to know of the personality of Archbishop Leighton and his contribution to those 
eventful times. 

Leighton was swept into the flood-tide of the Counter-Reformation. All over 
Europe Popery was reviving. The order of Jesuits had managed to capture many 
of the schools and had allied themselves with the arms of Louis. The renegade 
Puritan, Parsons, had published the Book of Succession in 1594, having urged Mary, 
Queen of Scots, to leave by will the crown of Scotland to Philip II. of Spain. It was: 
this fear of France that was so largely the “‘ determining factor” in the violence 
with which the Covenanters fought for their cause. In the Netherlands the popish 
party had every hope of extirpating Protestantism. In time La Rochelle was lost to 
the Huguenots. And, worse than all, the new Stuart monarchy was bent on 
forwarding what Lord Falkland called a new kind of Popery without a Pope. 
The writings of S. Francis of Sales were then exercising a wide influence in the 
conversion of Protestants back to the religion of Rome. They breathed a new 
air of polite learning and tolerant sympathetic wisdom—Erasmus’ “ devout 
Humanism.” But they definitely supported in practice the temporal sovereignty 
of the Pope. King James was so influenced by them that he spoke of them with 
fervour, looked to Spain for a wife for his son, dreamed of uniting the patriarchates 
of East and West and addressed the Pope himself as “‘ Your Holiness’ dutiful son ” 
(Pp. 54-5). 

It was to meet this terrible danger that Calvinism seemed providentially sent. 
What is Calvinism ? It was born originally at Geneva. But it was re-born in 
Scotland when in 1560 John Knox issued the first Book of Discipline, which was 
followed later by Andrew Melville’s second Book of Discipline. Calvinism regards 
the “‘ Church ” as in essence a theocracy ruling its members with a “ discipline ” that 
comes direct from God. Its keynote is: Christ is King. Calvin’s conception of the 
whole body of Christians making a “ covenant” with God in practice levels all 
distinctions, destroys the difference between a clergy and a laity, and regards “ the 
individual as existing for the Society and not the Society existing for the individual ” 
(p. 32). The Church, then, is an aristocracy of the Elect. Its organisation is not 
only “ divinely inspired ” but “ divinely constituted.” And so great are its powers 
that every effective ordination of a minister is the act of the whole Church. The 
Presbytery alone ordains. The Church through a single minister could excommuni- 
cate and “ deliver to the Devil ” the offending member, “ binding on earth ” his sin 
which was at the same time “ bound in heaven ” and declaring him “ accursed ” from 
further dealings with his brethren (p. 51). 

Nothing less than an institution as highly organised as this could have been 
victorious over the forces of the Pope. And of all the ministers of this Church the 
father of Robert Leighton, the hero of this biography, was one of its most complete 
exponents. He inveighed against Episcopacy as the root cause of all the evils of 
Scotland. He inveighed against the festivals of the English Church, even the 
keeping of Christmas-day, as “ sounding toward Popery.” He wrote a book urging a 
war on Spain. He called the Court of High Commission an “ illegal” assembly. 

® Robert Leighton: Archbishop of Glasgow. A Study of his Life, Times and Teaching by Bishop 
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The climax of all was the publication of his most famous book, Zion’s Plea against 
Prelacy, which in lurid language argued for the complete “ extirpation” of the 
whole order of bishops. Needless to say, Archbishop Laud took his revenge. 
Alexander Leighton was whipped at the pillory. His ears were cropped. His 
nose was slit. His cheeks were branded with the letters S.S. (“‘ Sower of Sedition ”). 
But he triumphed in the end. He and men like him, country ministers, helped to 
provide the Scots army that gave Charles refuge. He lived to see Laud go to his 
execution when the Long Parliament sat in 1640 and commanded him to be 
released from prison. Men like this are not engaging characters. But Dr. Knox 
reminds us of that saying of Dr. Neville Figgis, that to men who have fought for our 
liberties we owe everything to their virtues and something to their vices. 

The son was the reverse of his father. A man of the vastest erudition in all the 
languages, and exactly accomplished in classical and patristic literature, the friend of 
Charles II., the friend of the monster Lauderdale, the friend of the accomplished 
Whig Burnet, was not of the stuff (as Dr. Knox admits) of which heroes and martyrs 
are made. Port Royal and Cambridge Platonism were “ his spiritual and intellectual 
home.” His Dunblane library—twenty-one volumes are still at Newbattle—proves 
that only one Puritan, Baxter, was to his taste, but many of the Fathers. His 
reading specially favoured Francis of Sales, Augustine, S. Bernard, S. Cyran, 
Arnauld, Seneca (Calvin’s hero) and Thomas 4 Kempis! There were also Calvin 
on the Acts, Luther on the Galatians and Chrysostom on Genesis. But the Bible 
was his chief study. From it he seems to have derived a strong persuasion of “ the 
comfortable doctrine of our election.” Bishop Burnet tells us that he owed to him 
spiritual examples so great that they never left him; and for them, he adds, he is 
aware he must some day give special account. 

But there was clearly some weakness in the good man’s spiritual make-up. For 
in the very midst of the battle against Popery he decided to cross over to the 
Continent, and to leave Scotland to fight the good fight by herself. For eleven years, 
from 1631 to 1641, Leighton was abroad. He had not forsaken the Presbyterian 
position. Farfromthat! When he returned he was made Minister for nearly twelve 
years at Newbattle, where as one of the court he sentenced the brave Montrose to 
death while he was himself engaged on his famous Commentary on the first Epistle 
of St. Peter. It was on his return to Scotland, however, that a change in his views 
gradually took shape. He felt the failure of Presbyterian ideals and, above all, of 
Presbyterian discipline, which too often allowed the innocent poor to suffer for the 
guilty rich. In those times, as Dr. Knox says, “ religion and politics were hopelessly 
confused.” And the very fury of the religious conflict was creating a reaction. 
Leighton was learning “ toleration.” He was fascinated by Cromwell’s saying that 
in these matters no one could imagine himself. individually “ infallible.” And, 
totally unsuspicious of the dangers that attend arbitrary power, he accepted Cromwell’s 
offer of the Principalship of Edinburgh University. He now became a “ pietistic 
Erastian.” C'est le premier pas qui cofite. He had adopted from Calvin the New 
Testament view that rulers are sacred. Cromwell was not only a ruler but a 
Christian and a Nonconformist. What about Charles II.? Leighton could make 
no distinction between the authoritative demands of the Protector and the King. 
The return of Charles to Scotland conceded the Scottish demands and thus divided 
the Covenanters. Leighton allowed Charles to have him made Bishop of Dunblane 
in Westminster Abbey. In due time he became Archbishop of Glasgow. Mean- 
while he accepted the principle, or at least the practice, of “ re-ordination ” for 
himself alone, and engaged himself in defending the principle of a “ modified 
episcopacy ”—that is, of a bishop taking into partnership in his elections the consent 
of the presbyters. He strongly defended Charles’ “‘ Assertory Act,” whereby he 
imposed the Royal Supremacy on the Church of Scotland. He never once had the 
courage to rebuke Lord Lauderdale, whom Dr. Knox seems to regard as a monster of 
vice but who was certainly the power behind Charles’ throne in the new regulations 
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for Scotland. Leighton gave up even “ the private conscience of every man” 
(however rightly informed) as a “ fit interpreter of Scripture” (p. 205). And this, 
Dr. Knox thinks, was yielding up what is “ essential to the whole Protestant position.” 

The truth is that Leighton was too sensitive for his times. A good bishop he — 
could hardly have made owing to his intense and almost unnatural—at best monkish— 
yearning for loneliness. His nervously artistic temperament suffered from the shock 
of those unquiet times. And he suffered by reaction. How a High Presbyterian 
r’ Calvinist could have found his spiritual home among Arminianising Cambridge 
Platonists, still less how he could have left the severe doctrines of the Kirk for “‘ the 
widest toleration of opinions ranging from Anabaptism to Popery” (p. 168) it is 
difficult otherwise to account for. At length, wearied of the strife of tongues and 
what Melanchthon called the raging of the theologians, he deserted in 1674 his 
archbishopric for a country retreat, dying ten years later at the Bell Inn, Warwick 
Lane, and buried in the church of Horsted Keynes. ‘‘ Of whom the world was not 
worthy.” “ Whose faith follow.” The late Mr. Andrew Lang spoke of him as an 
“ ineffectual saint.” They are few who can combine “ the wisdom of the serpent” 
with “ the harmlessness of the dove.” In some respects his life was a pattern for the 
times in which he lived, and his writings have been a source of consolation to men as 
wide apart as Coleridge and Wesley, as Dr. Blair and Cardinal Manning. His 
abiding significance is in the field of Biblical Exposition. In that domain, his 
light shines and will continue to shine. 

No serious student of this arresting, if perplexing, personality, Robert Leighton, 
can afford to miss this eminently worthy study by Dr. Knox. 


A. H. T. Crarxe. 






The Rectory, Devizes. 
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The Vatican Council. Esmé Stuart—Prisons and Prisoners in France and Russia. 
Rev. K. E. Kirk, D.D.—Lambeth Resolutions on Marriage and Sex. Book Reviews. 


“ Tue Expostrory Times,” Edinburgh, October, 1930: Rev. Sydney Cave, 
D.D.—Theology and the Preacher’s Task. Most Rev. JohnA. F. Gregg, D.D.—Trans- 
literation as Translation. J. Rendel Harris, Litt.D., LL.D., D.D.—The Odes of 
Solomon and the Apocalypse of Peter. Prof. John MacMurray—Moral Problems of 
Today—VIII. Self-Realisation. Professor Dr. D. Plooij—Fesus and the Temple. 
Prof. Martin Dibelius, D.Th., D.Ph.—The Contribution of Germany to New Testament 
Science. The Same, November: Howard H. Scullard, Ph.D.—The Passage of the 
Red Sea, Rev. J. S. MacArthur, B.D.—An Ungrasped Nettle. Rev. J. W. Jack, 
M.A.—Recent Biblical Archeology. Professor Vincent Taylor, Ph.D., D.D.—The 
Contribution of France to New Testament Science. The Same, December: Professor 
William Adam Brown, D.D.—A Retrospect of Forty Years. Rev. John S. Whale, 
M.A.—Attacks on Christianity—Celsus. Rev. A. E. Morris, M.A.—The Purpose of 
the Book of Esther. 


“Tue Journat or Tueorocicat Stupiss,” London, October, 1930: C. H. 
Turner, D.Litt.—Chapters in the History of Latin MSS. of Canons—V II. The Collec- 
tion named after the MS. of St. Maur (F). Rev. H. H. Rowley—The Historicity of 
the Fifth Chapter of Daniel. Rev. W. E. Barnes, D.D.—Cyrus the “ Servant of Fe- 
hovab.” Rev. A. J. Macdonald, D.D.—Eadmer and the Canterbury Privileges. 
Very Rev. J. A. Robinson—The Armenian Capitula of Irenaeus adv. Haereses iv. 
F. Granger, Litt.D.—The Harleian MS. of Vitruvius (H) and the Codex Amiatinus. 
Book Reviews. 
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“Tue Kino’s Messace,” London, December, 1930: Basil F. C. Atkinson, 
M.A., Ph.D.—Seven Reasons Why we may Believe the Bible to be the Whole Word of 
God. Rev. Henry L. Bleby—God’s Eternal Purpose—A Study in the Problem of Sorrow, 
Suffering, and Sin. H. Arthur Woolley—Christ is Lord. Wilfrid H. Isaacs, M.A.— 
Translational Studies in the New Testament : The Epistle to the Romans. 


“ Tue Kino’s Writ,” London and Glasgow, October, 1930: D. M. McIntyre, 
D.D.—Notes on the First Four Chapters of Genesis. 


AMERICAN. 


“Tue Brste Cuampion,” Reading, Pa., October, 1930: George Boddis, 
Litt.D., LL.D.—Evolution Cross-examined by Facts. H. W. Magoun, Ph.D.—The 
Creative “ Days”. C.H. Buchanan, D.D.—The Antique in Modernism. The Same, 
November: Rev. G. L. Young—The Tendency of Evolution. H.W. Magoun, Ph.D. 
—Seven Canons which Higher Criticism must Ultimately Face—IV. Professor 
George McCready Price, ALM.—Some Thoughts on Geology and Creation. The Same, 
December: H. W. Magoun, Ph.D.—Seven Canons which Higher Criticism must 
Ultimately Face—V. Rev. G. L. Young—The Tendency of Evolution. 


“Tre Brsticat Review,” New York, October, 1930: Charles R. Erdman, 
D.D., LL.D.—The Meaning of Pentecost. Principal John McNicol—The Spiritual 
Value of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Edmund K. Simpson, M.A.—The Pivot of Chris- 
tianity. E.M. Martinson—Spiritual Freedom as Paul’s Thesis. P. Whitwell Wilson 
—The Russian Apostasy. Professor C. D. Matthews—ZIn the Land of the Prince of 
Peace. The Review. 


“Tue Brstiotneca Sacra,” Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A., October, 1930: Melvin 
Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D.—Excavations and Explorations in Bible Lands. Principal 
John Macleod, D.D.—Religious Movements of the Past Century in England (1830- 
1930). Norvelle Wallace Sharpe, M.D.—A Study of the Definitive Cause of Death 
of the Lord Fesus Christ. Exegetical Articles. Book Reviews. 


“ Tue Crozer Quarterty,” Philadelphia, October, 1930: Professor Heinrich 
Hermelink—Post-W ar Protestantism in Germany. Henry J. Cadbury—The Ethics 
of Paul. R. F. Davidson—Empirical Theism. Professor Jos. Novotny—The 
Religious Romance of Czecho-Slovakia. Samuel H. Miller—Netw Science and Religion. 
J. W. Baney—Twenty-five Years of New Testament Study. Guy N. Hartman—4 
Philosophy of Control. Raymond Hightower—Chinese Conceptions of Immortality. 
Book Reviews. 


“Union Seminary Review,” Richmond, Va., October, 1930: Henry C. 
Swearingen, D.D., LL.D.—A Minister for the Times. J. J. Murray, D.D.—Science 
and Religion. Edward Mack, D.D., LL.D.—Samuel Davies in Hanover County. 
Lloyd M. Courtney—The Revealer. Rev. T. C. Johnson, D.D., LL.D.—The 
Bible Doctrine of Predestination. Book Reviews. 


DUTCH. 


“ GerEFORMEERD THEOLOGISCH TijpsHRiFT,” Aalten, October, 1930: Dr. S. 
Greijdanus—Christianity Today. Cand. P. G. Kunst—Vetus Testamentum in Novo, 
Dr. W. J. Goedbloed—Een meeilijk boofdstuk uit den Romeinenbrief. Recensién. 
The Same, November: Dr. F. W. Grosheide—Gedachten over de kerk in het Nieuwe 
Testament. Ds. P. Prins—Het oorlogsuraagtstuk bezien door een der “ ouden.” P.G. 
Valentijn—De Unio Mystica. Recensién. The Same, December: Dr. J. Ridderbos 
—Het pleit voor Israels God in Fesaja 40-49. Mr. Th. Heemskerk—Rede uitgesproken 
Dinsdag 21 October 1930 in het Concertgebouw te Amsterdam. Dr. S. P. Dee— 
De beteekenis van het Testamonium Spiritus Sancti. Recensién. 
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FRENCH. 


“Butretin: Societe ve L’Histome Protestantisme Francais,” Paris, 
Juliet-Septembre, 1930 : Inauguration de la maison de Calvin a Noyons. J. Pannier— 
Histoire de la maison de Calvin. F. Reverdin—Prosélytes et Réfugiés 2 Gendve 
(1714-1717). A. Lods—Bibliographie des mémoires de A. d Aubigné. 


“ For er Viz,” Paris, rer Octobre, 1930: Hugh Walpole—Le major Wilbraham. 
Paul Doumergue—Paraboles delavie. G. Debu—Le Protestantisme dans’ Afrique du 
Nord. Emile Doumergue—Le dixiéme anniversaire de la Societé des Nations. The 
Same, ter Novembre: Benjamin Vallatton—Suspects / Une étude de Dame alsac- 
tenne. Pierre Devoluy—L’Eglise sous la Croix. G. Debu—Le Protestantisme dans 
PAfrique du Nord. The Same, 15 Novembre: La Revue en Deuil—Paul Doumergue. 
L. Dallire—Le Protestantisme de nos jours et la doctrine. G. Debu—Le Protestantisme 
dans l Afrique du Nord. 


“ Revue DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PuiLosopuiz,” Lausanne, Juliet-Septembre, 1930 : 
Maurice Neeser—L’unité de l’Eglise et la Parole de Dieu. Adrien Naville—La Regina 
Scientiarum et sa place dans la systéme des sciences. Henri-L. Mieville—Le confit 
du relativisme philosophique avec la théologie traditionelle. Pierre Jaccard—La 
renaissance de la penste francisaine. 


GERMAN. 


“ Zerrscurirt Fir Tueotocie unp Kircue,” Tibingen, 1930, Heft 5: Prof. 
Dr. Karl Heim—Ontologie und Theologie. Prof. D. Rudolf Bultmann—Die Geschlich- 
keit des Daseins und der Glaube. Dr. Karl Léwith—Phantomologische Ontologie und 
protestantische Theologte. 


“ ZEITSCHRIFT FUR NEUVESTESTAMENTLICHE WissENscHAFT,” Giessen, 1930, 
Heft 2: A. Kepke—Urchristentum und Kindertaufe. G.v. Rad—Noch einmal Le. 
2,14, dvOpimros eddoxias. W. Foerster—oiy dprdypov tyyhoaro bei den griechischen 
Kirchenvatern. R. Abramowski—Das Symbol des Amphilochius. H. Vallmer— 
“ Die neue Ee” eine neuestestamentliche Historienbibel. E. v. Dobschiitz—Die 
Berichte uber die Bekehrung des Paulus. J. Jeremias—Zur Hypothese einer schriftlichen 
logienquelle @. C. Schmidt—Zur Datierung der alten Petrusakten. Th. Schneider— 
Die Amwas Inschrift und Irenaeus—Elenchos iv. 23. 3. E. v. Dobschiitz—Novum 
Testamentum Graece cum apparatu critico curavit E, Nestle. 


“ TuHeoLociscn Stupien unD Kaitixen,” Gotha, 1930, Heft 3: Lyder Brun— 
Ubriggebliebene und Martyrer in der Apocalypse. Ethelbert Stauffer—Tya und das 
problem des teleologischen Denkens bei Paulus. Dr. Walther Bélker—Paulus bei Ori- 
genes. Prof. Dr. Joachim Wach—Zur Hermeneutik beiliger Schriften. Prof. D. 
Anton Fridrischen—Exegetisches zu den Paulusbriefen. 1. Rom. iti.1. James Hardy 
Ropes—Bemerkungen zu der Rede des Stephanus und der Vision des Petrus. Giinnar 
Rudberg—Poseidonios und das Neue Testament. Dr. Gustav. Stahlin—Fosephus und 
der Aristeasbrief. Burnett Hillman Streeter—Die Ur-Lukas Hypothese. 


“ ZwIscHEN DEN ZeiTEN,” Miinchen, 1930, Heft 4: Emil Brunner—Der Erfiiller, 
Predigt. Theodor Heckel—Die christliche Erziehung der Jugend. Wilhelm Loew— 
Die Christlichen Kirchen und die Friedensfrage. Karl Mittring—Credo ut intelligam. 
Paul Schempp—E£in amtliches Gebetbuch. Peter Brunner—Die Rémerbrieferkla- 
rungen des Thomas von Aquino und Luthers. The Same, Heft §: Friedrich Gogarten— 
Die Bedeutung des Bekenntnisses. Karl Barth—Die Theologie und der heutige Mensch. 
Emil Brunner—Theologie und Kirche. Heinrich Knittermeyer—Wirklichkeit und 
Dritte Reich. Richard Karwehl—Fungevangelische Aktion. The Same, Heft 6: 
Karl Refer—Das Fonaszeichen. Heinrich Barth—Die Krisis der Humanitat. Georg 
Merz—Die Voraussetzungen der evang. Erziehungsarbeit im geistigen Leben der 
Gegenwart. Ludwig Schlaich—Das Problem der Theodizee und die Aufgabe der 
Seelsorge. Wilhelm Niesel—Schliermachers Verbaltnis zur reformierten Tradition. 








